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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


BETWEEN CRAFT AND CREDULITY THE VOICE OF REASON Is STIFFENED.— 
Edmund Burke 


In every long drawn-out storm there are times when the 
wind drops for a while. We went through one of these 
periods during February ; this time of quiet 
The Lull . aa 
induced those, whose vision does not go 
beyond the surface, to assume that world affairs had improved. 
We should be wrong to accept this view. The situation is 
more tense and it is quieter, for the moment, but there are no 
more elements of security for us now than there were last 
autumn. On the contrary there are new elements of danger 
in Germany’s great gain of power in South-Eastern Europe, 
and in the outrageous attacks on France made by Italy, 
attacks which have not been checked by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent categorical declaration that the interests of France are 
our interests. The time when other nations paid attention to 
the warnings of a British Prime Minister are past. It will 
come again when we have regained our military strength, but 
not until then. At present we are in constant danger, and 
we shall remain so until our Naval and Air strength is recon- 
stituted and we have an Army adequate to our needs. Our 
short-sighted politicians are always proclaiming their desire 
to cease rearming and to make disarmament arrangements 
with other powers. What folly! We had “ arrangements ” 
enough between 1919 and 1938, and they landed us—-and the 
world—where we now are, in a sea of trouble. There is only 
one thing for us to do ; we must keep steadily on, facing what 
danger there is, remedying what is deficient in our defences, 
and, above all, being constantly suspicious of the people who 
cry ‘“‘ Peace, Peace,’’ where there is no peace. 
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GENERAL FRaANco’s army took Barcelona, which was yp. 
defended, on January 26. The Nationalists were warmly 
welcomed, and in the triumphal entry of the 
victorious troops Italians were conspicuous by 
their absence, as they were in the Spanish 
advance along the French frontier. Knowing he had the 
Catalonians beaten, General Franco had very few troops on 
this front, and he sent them along slowly, giving those who 
wished to cross the French frontier plenty of time to get 
away. An avalanche of population descended upon the 
hospitality of France, where thousands of Republican soldiers 
took refuge, together with vast numbers of women and 
children. At the time of writing the latter are said to number 
over 150,000. The British Government is contributing 
£100,000 to the relief work which this invasion renders 
necessary. When the last gate into France was closed, and 
the usual courtesies had been exchanged by French and 
Spanish officers on the frontier, General Franco lost no time 
in dealing with other matters. The British Government had 
offered their good offices to both parties in the struggle, and 
a British warship took the Francist Governor of Majorca to 
Minorca, where he negotiated the surrender of the island. 
The terms included permission to those who wished to leave 
todoso. H.M.S. Devonshire therefore left Minorca with some 
400 refugees of both sexes and all ages. These have gone to 
France. It was noticeable that General Franco’s repre- 
sentative took Minorca without any display of force and that 
no foreign troops were landed. H.M.S. Devonshire reported 
that Port Mahon was bombarded from the air during the 
negotiations, but this was done without General Franco’s 
sanction. Up to the time of writing the further efforts of the 
British Government to bring about a peaceful settlement in 
Spain have failed. Sefior Azana, the President of the now 
defunct Republic, would have been willing to treat, but 
Sefior Negrin evidently remembers the old Moscow school-tie. 
British and French interests in this Spanish affair are identical, 
they wish to see a free and independent Spain, uncontrolled 
by any other country. 
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Some 250,000 soldiers, militiamen and airmen, with 72 planes, 
streamed into France at Le Perthus and at le Boubou during 
the first fortnight of February. The munition 
dumps at the frontier mounted high, for the men 
who marched in military formation with their 
armies had to leave these in charge of the French. ‘‘ You are 
in France now, do you accept our orders ? ” asked the French 
guards. “Yes, yes,” was the answer. Besides the soldiers 
who came in platoons there were a vast number of men who 
had lost all military air, save that they were wearing uniforms. 
The French asked all Spanish soldiers whether they wished 
to join Franco’s Spain, and up to the middle of last month 
about 60,000 had done so. Writing on February 14 of the 
encampment at Argeles, Mr. Bewsher, in the Daily Mail, 
said :— 


The Broken 
Army 


For several miles along the beach, and for about a mile inland there 
are between 70,000 and 80,000 men “living.” It is an existence, 
that’s about all. In this enclosure, surrounded by machine gun posts 
and two regiments of artillery, these disarmed soldiers, in every variety 
of uniform, are waiting and waiting. A few of them are accommodated 
in barracks. Some have built ramshackle tents of any materials at 
their disposal. But the majority are just sitting in groups round the 
ruins of camp fires. 

At night, when the icy cold descends on the plain, they look like 
Arabs or Red Indians, with blankets over their heads. A whole forest 
has disappeared in the last few days. This vast, nameless army—like 
a swarm of ants—have cut it down to turn it into fuel for the fires to 
warm themselves against the intense cold. Nearly all the lorries in 
this huge encampment have been chopped to pieces to provide wood 
for the fires. 

The French authorities are doing all they can to cope with the 
incredible invasion. Supplies of food and meat are regularly brought 
to the refugees, who divide them... . the task of finding out 
whether the men wish to go to Franco territory or not is so com- 
plicated that blackboards have been put up. One has the word 
“ Franco ” written on it ; the other “ Negrin,” in red chalk. Every 
day queues of men file by and go to the left or right, according to 
their inclination. 

Those who wish to join General Franco eventually are taken to a 
train and conveyed across France to the frontier at Hendaye. 


The women and children and old men were taken in lorries 


to the interior of France, where they were housed. One of 
the French difficulties arose from the scale of the invasion— 
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some 400,000 people. Another difficulty comes from th, 
lawless character of some of the refugees. A large proportion 
of the criminals and all the revolutionaries of Cataloni, 
having crossed the border. An effort is already being mag 
by these people to create prejudice against France. 


WE do not yet know the story of the collapse of Catalonia, 
nor why over 250,000 men with guns, arms, ammunition, and 
72 aeroplanes, flung themselves over the French 


a frontier. Some day we shall hear what hap. 
Collapse pened. This invasion has been allowed by the 


French to advance ten miles into France. |[y 
the meantime shelters are being put up and the sick are cared 
for. Two hospital ships lie off Port Vendres, where injured 
men are looked after. The care of the women, children and 
old men is also absorbing the energies of the ever generous 
French. The scenes on the frontier were indescribable, when 
by every path the people of Catalonia fled into their neighbour's 
country. No one yet quite knows why this immense exodus 
occurred. It is true that the bombing of refugees by German 
and Italian planes was reported, but this was hardly enough 
to account for the tragic exodus. The wave is now moving 
the other way, and the women and children who were sent 
into the centre of France are gradually returning to Spain. 
General Franco has done everything he can to reassure the 
helpless victims of war, and he has announced that he will 
pass a sponge over all military action, only punishing mur. 
derers and inciters to disorder. The vagueness of this last 
category of offenders has caused our Reds to turn purple 
with rage. It would no doubt be best if a general amnesty 
could take place, but is this possible ? In General Franco's 
army are the relatives of the 35,000 men and women murdered 
in Madrid, the brothers of the 2,000 priests murdered in 
Catalonia, where the Bishop of Barcelona has also disappeared 
along with two other Bishops. We have to remember in what 
state the nationalists find their country. Here is a Time 
account of the Barcelona churches : 


All the churches in Barcelona were sacked and all were burnt except 
those in the Cathedral area, which were spared because it was feared 
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that the conflagration might spread to Government buildings situated 
near by. Of the churches burnt, about one-third were virtually 
destroyed. 

Should we be as easy and tolerant as we are about Spain 
had all this happened in England ? 


We have little news from Czechoslovakia, but now and 
again the veil is lifted. On February 14 Sir John Simon 
told the House of Commons that there were 
186,000 refugees in Czechoslovakia, made up 
of 150,000 Czechs, mainly from Sudentenland, who will 
remain in what is left of their country, 13,000 Germans from 
Sudetenland, who, not being Nazis, have had to escape, 
and 6,000 from the former Reich. There are also 15,000 
Jews and 2,000 Hungarians. Some 5,500 refugees have 
already left, and many others are longing to leave as soon 
as funds are available. The British and French Governments 
are guaranteeing a sum for this. It will be taken from the 
£8,000,000 loan shortly to be issued. On February 15 the 
very well informed Diplomatic Correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian gave a sketch of the present condition of the 
Czechs and their country. He hung this on the peg afforded 
by Herr Kundt’s recent complaint against the Czechs :— 

Czechoslovakia is now a vassal of Germany ..... the Czechs enjoy 
far less independence than they did under Austrian rule. 

Their foreign policy is dictated, also their home policy, and 
“when not dictated supervised and controlled by Berlin.” 
Compelled by Berlin to be anti-Semitic, the Czechs try to be 
humane and allow the Jews time to prepare for what is to 
happen. The refugee problem is very serious. 

Czecho-Slovakia was the great refuge for political fugitives in 
Central Europe. All émigrés from Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Poland have to leave. All persons who have acquired Czecho-Slovak 
nationality since 1918 are to be deprived of it. 

The Czechs are even being made to revise their history 
books and abandon the Hussite tradition. Their ideologies 
have to go, their material wealth as well. The Danube-Oder 
canal is for German benefit, but the Czechs have to pay a 
large sum towards it. Germany has seized 20,000 railway 


After Munich 
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trucks and waggons, and 800 locomotives in Czechoslovakia, 
she now demands part of their shipping on the Elbe. The 
very interesting article from which we have quoted ends by 
saying that under this treatment the— 


anti-French, and to some extent anti-British, feeling that was the 
immediate consequence of the Munich Agreement is giving way to 
an intense anti-German feeling amongst the Czech people, and is showi 
itself in a certain passive resistance. This is no doubt what Her 
Kundt characterises as Czech “ ruthlessness.” 


The German has, in fact, only to be known to be appreciated 
at his true value. 


In the House of Commons on February 8 there was consider. 
able criticism of the Government’s loan to Czechoslovakia, 


Silat: It was felt that the money would be a gift to 

Germany, whose intentions in regard to that 
country have never been in doubt. The spring of this year 
is going to see new German aggression, and an indication of 
the direction this may take was shown in a violent attack 
made by Herr Kundt, the leader of the Germans living 
in Czechoslovakia, against the Czech Government on 


February 13. Speaking at a Nazi club in Prague Herr Kundt 
said :— 


“ The position of the Germans in Czechoslovakia has become untenable. 
Ever since the present Government of M. Beran took office things 
have steadily worsened. 

“We have indeed the impression that certain Czech circles have 
learnt absolutely nothing from the events of the year 1938, and that 
there is actually an intention of deliberately ousting the Germans 
from Czechoslovakia in a ruthless and cold-blooded manner. 

“ Attempts are being made by these circles to liquidate the old 
and traditional position of the Germans in Czechoslovakia. By ousting 
them from the trades and industries and other functions they are 
virtually being pressed to opt for Germany and thereby to be eliminated 
from Czechoslovakia. 

“ This highly unsatisfactory attitude of the Czechs will be regarded 
in Germany as a decidedly unfriendly gesture. It must be stated in 
all clearness that the position of the Germans in Czechoslovakia is a 
matter which very greatly concerns the Government of the Reich.” 
—Daily Telegraph. (Our italics.) 


The passage in italics has a familiar ring. The wolf said this 
about the lamb. Herr Hitler said it with even greater 
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yiolence about the Czechs before he dismembered their 
country. Germans have been encouraged by their local 
Nazis to go to Czechoslovakia and remain there, with a view 
to this action. The next step is easy to see. The Czechs 
must give way again. Our famous “ guarantee” is of no 
ue to them. As M. Chwalkowsky, the Czech Foreign 
Minister, says, “The smaller a people the more tolerant 
they have to be.’”’ The news from Hungary, where there 
has been a governmental crisis, shows that the Hungarians 
are at last alarmed at the prospect before them, once the 
Nazis have consolidated their south-eastern position. 


EveNTs in Central and South-Eastern Europe give to the 
onlooker a strange feeling of vertigo. As in the Looking Glass 

Country, human actions lose their meaning and 
ere Ghee no ordinary laws seem to apply. The effect of 

all this is to make the ordinary Englishman 
feel light-headed, as if his own reason were astray. A recent 
instance of the dementia which prevails over a large part of 
Europe was the resignation of the Hungarian Prime Minister 
on February 15 because he had discovered that one of his 
four great-grandfathers was a Jew. Dr. Imredy is a man of 
ability ; he had yielded to German pressure and had brought 
in an anti-Jew Bill, which the Hungarian Parliament was 
debating when this catastrophic discovery was made. That 
being so, he told his colleagues, he could no longer remain 
at the head of affairs. It is not Dr. Imredy’s action that is 
surprising, but the state of the country where such a thing 
could happen. There may be other reasons for this resig- 
nation. Hungary is beginning—at long last—to wonder 
what will happen to her when Germany controls the Danube. 
Hungarians, as well as the other States which once formed 
the Austrian Empire, now sees to what a pass the post-war 
disunion in those States has brought them. 


THE Pope died on February 9. His loss will be felt all over 
the world, and not only by Catholics, for his personality was 
of unusual strength and his ability far-reaching. 
Pius XI came to his pontificate in 1922. The 
world was still reeling under the blow dealt to civilisation by 


Pius XI 
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the Germans, and the papacy had suffered from the violence 
of the shock. From the moment that the Pope took hold 
he was felt, by all who were in touch with him, to be a master 
mind. He was in no way a mere dictator, but he had the 
gift of authority, and he impressed his personality on papal 
policy at once. He worked more than any recent pontiff for 
religious unity, for this would, he believed, promote inter. 
national unity. “‘ How can the heads of states give peace 
to their people if they have not peace themselves ? ”’ was his 
theme. Pius XI concluded many concordats and conventions, 
The most important of these was his concordat with Italy 
in 1929, by which the Holy See recognised the Kingdom of 
Italy, and acknowledged that Rome was the Capital and the 
seat of government of the House of Savoy. On the other 
hand the Italian Government recognised papal independence, 
and the temporal authority of the Pontiff in the Vatican 
City State. This solved the long quarrel between the papacy 
and the Italian State, and released the prisoner of the Vatican 
from his incarceration. The late Pope was essentially a man 
of peace, and he showed how anxious he was to be on good 
terms with the authoritarian regimes, not only by the agree- 
ment he made with Italy, but also by agreements with 
Germany. But Pius XI never admitted the right of govern. 
ments to ill-treat minorities in the name of racialism, and he 
denounced the Nationalism gone mad, which is now the creed 
of Germany. 


In former days rulers of States endeavoured to attract 
men of intellectual eminence or artistic skill to their countries 

by offering them honours and wealth. The 
- eat gal Nazi view is that intellect and art are only 

valuable if they are subordinated to the 
State. All independence is taboo. The result is the greatest 
dispersal of brains and skill that the world has ever seen. 
Minor dispersals certainly occurred during the wars of 
religion, but nothing on the present scale has ever been 
witnessed before. The country most likely to benefit from 
their new exodus is the U.S.A., where some of the most 
eminent men in the world are now living and teaching, and 
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where the whole standard of science, historical research and 
art is being regenerated by them. Formerly the people 
who went to America were those who could not make a 
living in Europe, to-day the emigrants have among their 
numbers some of the most distinguished men alive, men who 
were the pride of their country. This influx of some of the 
best that old Europe can produce, must ultimately have a pro- 
found effect upon American thought. In years to come the 
dates 1936-39 will be known as a landmark in American 
history. 
A vERY interesting meeting was held in Paris recently under 
the chairmanship of M. Jacques Bardoux, the eminent 
Solidarity senator, when Mr. Amery, who has founded a 
new colonial party in England, addressed a 
French audience on the importance of Franco-British co- 
operation in all colonial matters. He spoke of the demands 
of the authoritarian Powers, and said that the restoration of 
Germany’s former colonies would not content her. The cycle 
1866-1870-1914 was now re-created and being forced along, 
by the Germans, at a greatly accelerated speed. He thought 
it important, therefore, that the British and French Govern- 
ments should have a close understanding and give perfectly 
firm and precise negative answers to German colonial demands 
that collaboration between the administrations of the two 
countries should be established, and that their military, naval 
and air staffs should work together more closely for defence 
against attack. This co-operation should also be pursued in 
the expansion of the civilisation to which both England and 
France owe their greatness, a civilisation which comes at once 
from Athens, from Rome and from Christianity, and which 
is now menaced in its foundations. ‘‘ The British Empire,” 
said Mr. Amery, “ has to avoid the fate of the Roman Empire.”’ 
Other speakers at this gathering emphasised the case for 
defensive action, and M. Peretti de La Rocca spoke of the 
Belgian, Dutch and Portuguese Empires, which are also 
threatened by the predatory Powers. 


On February 16 an analysis of our trade in 1938 was pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade. This shows the increasing 
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importance of the Empire and the way in which the 
Ottawa arrangements, slight as they were, helped all British 
: trade. Last year we sold half our goods 
oe tay the = within our own Empire. 
TABLE OF BriTIsH SALES 
British exports 


(Million £) 
1932 1938 
Empire... si me Ue 165 235 
U.S.A. ... vive ee 26 15 20 
South America nee oe 22 33 
Other foreign countries... 163 133 
Total ... ae : 365 421 


Our exports on the other hand to South America and the 
U.S.A. are half what they were before 1929, and in the case 
of the latter there is a huge adverse balance. 


Somt Foreign CountTrRIigs’ SALES AND PURCHASES 


Million £’s. 
Sales Purchases 
to from 
Britain. _ Britain. 
Finland i mee ner 19 6 
Sweden as a ee 25 12 
Denmark aie a ae 38 16 
Holland iss az iy 29 13 
Czecho-Slovakia ue jae 7 2 
U.S.A. ... - sin - 118 20 
Argentine as am ome 38 19 
U.S.8.R. ae is be 64 19 


Re-exports from British colonies not included in the above. 
They would improve the trade figures. For instance, Russia 
bought £11,000,000 worth of colonial goods, thus making her 
purchases from the Empire almost balance her sales. It 
should be better understood in this country how great is our 
dependence on Empire trade. Since Mr. Chamberlain’s 
effort at Ottawa in 1932 our Ministers have been content to 
let the Free Traders, who swarm in the Treasury, Board of 
Trade and other offices, run the trade policy of the Govern- 
ment largely in the interest of foreign producers. The 
American Trade Treaty, designed to damp down the Domi- 
nions, is a striking example of how not to help the Empire. 


she 
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Tue Parliament of the Union of South Africa is now sitting 
and is occupied with legislation of less importance than of 
Bs late years when the aggressive anti-native laws 
pa ern | were passed, and a Nationality Act, which 
attempted to divide British nationality from 
that of the Dominion, was passed. General Hertzog, the Prime 
Minister, is the only Prime Minister in the Empire who has 
ever refused to take the Privy Councillor’s Oath of Loyalty 
to the King. In spite of the great generosity with which 
he has always been treated by the British he remains im- 
placable and embittered. He desires to see a Republic in 
South Africa—on Irish lines—and for this purpose he wishes 
to incorporate the three British Protectorates, Swaziland, 
Basutoland and Bechuanaland. He has recently been told 
by the British Government that these countries will not be 
handed over to him, and, swallowing his wrath, he is 
believed now to have instructed a Civil Servant, Dr. 
Bodenstein, to prepare a Citizenship Bill to amend the Nation- 
ality Act. On February 1 the Natal Mercury gave the 
following news of this matter :— 
. . . the amendments will presumably be on the lines of the memorandum 
submitted by the Union at the last Imperial Conference on the subject 
of dual nationality and the necessity for finding some term other than 
“ British subject’ which would adequately express the common 
Commonwealth status. 
Dr. Bodenstein is believed to have been the author of the 
resolution, put forward at the last Imperial Conference, which 
had for its aim the removal of the British from the Empire. 
Only the inhabitants of these islands were to retain that term. 
General Hertzog and Herr Bodenstein were defeated by the 
unanimous decision of the other Dominions. They are going 
to try again. 


Our voluminous British newspapers loftily ignore the British 
Empire. The fact that the Germans are creating a Sudenten- 

land in a British Dominion is not even reported. 
eee The public here cannot be expected to read 

colonial newspapers, and they are therefore 
quite unprepared for what is about to occur in South Africa, 
where a body called the Deutsche Sudwest Bund has been 
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formed, with a “‘ leader,” Dr. Hans Hirsekorn, to advocate 
the return of South-West Africa to Germany. We may say 
that the work of Nazification has been going on for some 
years, and the German population in the former German 
colony is now as Hitlerian as that of Munich, and the South. 
West African association now evidently feels strong enough 
to try conclusions with the Dominion Government, to whose 
supine attitude and general indifference the agitation largely 
owes its growth. A meeting was recently held at Windhoek, 
which unanimously passed some resolutions affecting the 
whole future not only of the province, but of the South 
African Dominion :-— 
“‘ SEEING THAT THE LOYALTY TO THE NATION IS THE HIGHEST MORAL 
LAW FOR EVERY GERMAN, THE VOLUNTARY SURRENDER OF GERMAN 
CITIZENSHIP BY MEANS OF NATURALISATION CAN FROM NOW ONWARDS 


ONLY BE REGARDED AS A DELIBERATE DEPARTURE FROM THE GERMAN 
NATION AND WILL BE CONDEMNED AS SUCH.” 

Dr. Hirsekorn, the local “ Fiihrer,” said that it was the duty of 
naturalized Germans, because of the law prohibiting unnaturalized 
Germans from participating in politics, to watch the interests of Reich 
Germans in the territory, and to maintain German art and culture 
and their allegiance to their German home (“ heimat ”’). 


We bring the above news to our readers’ notice. They will 
not find it in their daily papers. 


THE meeting, however, did not confine its resolutions to 

questions of nationality. Acting under orders from Berlin, 

from whence Herr Bohle, a South African, 

5 bon ae te directs their affairs, the meeting also passed 
the following resolution : 

“The Bund also stands for the moral and reasonable rights of 

German colonial claims. It solidly opposes the ‘ annexation policy’ 


of the South-West Africa League, and all attempts to suppress 
Germanism in the Mandated Territory. 

“The Bund demands an alteration of the present franchise, and the 
introduction of a mandated citizenship, so that the whole German 


population will be on an equal basis, as regards rights and duties, with 
the South African section of the population.” 


This last has the true Henlein touch. Recommending these 
resolutions Dr. Hans Hirsekorn said that— 
By PRESENTING A UNITED FRONT THEY COULD SHOW THEIR OCLEAB 
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AND UNQUESTIONABLE AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY’S DEMAND FOR 
THE RETURN OF HER FORMER COLONIES. 

The Deutsche Bund had 2,000 members in the territory, and the 
German members of Parliament would give complete support to the 
Bund in all its efforts. 

The account of this meeting does not say whether the Members 
of Parliament referred to are the local members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, or whether they include the German Members 
of Parliament in South Africa. Mr. Pirow, the Minister of 
Defence, is one of these. His recent visit to Herr Hitler, 
his strong anti-British bias, and his association with General 
Hertzog (also of German descent) in all the latter’s attempts 
to separate the Union of South Africa from the British 
Empire, seem to indicate that he is not unsympathetic to the 
Deutsche Sudwest Bund. In any case we shall soon see what 
the Ministers in South Africa think about this strong “‘ Back 
to Germany ’’ movement in South-West Africa, for if they 
do not act at once we shall soon have a genuine Hitler- 
maneuvred crisis in the whole South African Dominion. 


WE have before our eyes, in Palestine. a perfect example 
of how not to govern a country. During the war the Arabs 

came in on our side, and we undertook, in 
oh - return, to liberate them from the Turks, 

under whose harsh rule they lived. Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia are now independent Arab States. Palestine 
is under our rule. We have, implementing a promise to the 
Jews, colonized it with its former inhabitants. The colon- 
ization has been a success. The Jews are making good 
and the Arab population has increased. But, owing to the 
irresolute attitude of successive British Governments, an 
impression has been given to the Arabs that they have only 
got to behave badly enough and we shall leave the country 
and cease to protect the Jews. Unfortunately there is no one 
in the present Cabinet with any knowledge of the Near 
East, nor have we at the present moment a Colonial Secretary 
capable of action. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald has no per- 
sonality ; as long as he can be running about between Arabs 
and Jews he is happy enough, but for taking decisions, or 
standing up to disorder, he is perfectly useless. What is 
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wanted is a man who will say: “ This is the decision of the 
Imperial Government ; you Arabs and Jews in Palestine must 
obey the laws.”’ But such action on his part is unthinkable, 
and the result is that we have a futile conference in London 
which can settle nothing. Only the British Government 
can govern Palestine. If it is not prepared to do that, it 
had better get out and leave to the Turks the job of ruling 
the country we are ourselves too weak to govern. 


THE Irish terrorists at present operating in this country are 
a nuisance, although they don’t frighten anyone. Every day 
in the papers we are told the story of their 
activities and of threats in the documents 
found on those arrested. They have done a 
certain amount of damage, they are giving the police a lot 
of work, and they have broken the leg of a postman. The 
only reaction in Southern Ireland is that Mr. de Valera has 
presented two Bills to the Parliament of that country for 
stiffening the local law, but he has expressed no regret and 
no sympathy. In fact, as the terrorists are pursuing their 
campaign in aid of his policy of coercing Ulster into Eire, he 
probably welcomes their co-operation. It would be far better 
if we recognised the unfriendliness of Southern Ireland by 
treating it as a foreign country. Then the Southern Irish 
would be unable to come here to work without a proper 
licence. This would help our unemployment figures and 
would enable the police to keep an eye on the agitators, who 
at present come and go as they like. Thousands of Irishmen 
are employed in Wales in Government and other work, and 
they have come over recently in shiploads, and the situa- 
tion has become so serious there that the attention of the 
Ministry of Labour has been called to it. The local unem- 
ployed feel bitterly about this influx of Irish, and the guards 


The Irish 
Terrorists 


over the stores of explosives for mines in Wales have had to | 


be doubled. The Irish also fill the police courts and the Welsh 
would like to know when they are going to be sent away. 
It is part of the general policy of Government drift that has 
landed us in this new Irish difficulty. The way out is simple, 
but it needs a Minister with some power of decision. 
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Tur Irish incendiaries are getting themselves well advertised 
overseas, where their activities are closely watched. Curiously 
enough a South African paper gave some news 
which has not, as far as we know, appeared 
in the London press. The Daily Dispatch 
(of East London) is one of the few independent newspapers 
inthe Union. It mentions Germany critically, which news- 
papers that accept General Hertzog’s orders dare not do. 
Thus, on January 23, the Daily Dispatch published a 
telegram from its London Correspondent of so striking a 
nature upon Germany’s connection with this affair that it 
cannot be quoted here owing to the case being sub judice. 
This telegram is apparently corroborated by Sir Wilson 
Hungerford, the Ulster Member of Parliament, for he recently 
said to the Sunday Chronicle :— 

There are growing suspicions that Germany, with money and 
propaganda, is assisting the I.R.A. organisation. Germany’s object 
would presumably be to create a diversion and give Britain a new 
problem to worry about. Germany gave immense assistance in the 
1916 Irish rebellion. 

This would be the true German form. Some evidence of 
German organization appeared when the police stated that 
among other papers seized on alleged Irish terrorists they 
had found an ““S” plan. What Irishman ever thought of 
an “S” plan? No, Herr Hitler means to undermine the 
British Empire, which is his principal objective, and as a 
preparation his henchmen make trouble for us all over the 
world. Before and during the last war the Southern Irish 
were very useful toGermany. They are now greatly increasing 
their army and air force. It would be interesting to know 
why. 


Seen From a 
Distance 


We get little news from Southern Ireland. The subject is 


distasteful to our newspapers of all parties, because they were 
all entirely mistaken in their belief that peace 
had been made in Ireland by successive sur- 
renders of British populations and interests. 
On February 5 the Sunday Times published a note from its 
Dublin Correspondent which shows the mood of the Southern 


Dublin for 
the Enemy 
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Irish. This stated that the Irish gunmen, who are 
troublesome to the police here, are also active in Ireland 
where, under the benevolent eye of Mr. de Valera, they ay 
clearing away all vestige of Ireland’s connection with England, 
During the past week an armed party entered the University 
College at Cork and desecrated the Royal arms on that building. } 
is possible that this, like the Tralee bomb, may be described as “ yp. 
official.” It is more likely, however, that the perpetrators will claim 
they are only carrying on the work done by the Cosgrave Governmen; 


in its early days when similar arms on the General Post Office wer 
removed. 


It is astonishing how callous the public have grown to these outrages 
against our public buildings and monuments. All the unguarded 
statues of former sovereigns have now been destroyed or removed— 
one, it is true, has gone to Birmingham—and many fine examples of 
the stonemason’s craft have also received wanton damage. Moreover, 
while all this artistic and historical impoverishment has proceeded 
steadily, the new State has contributed nothing to take its place or 
mark its achievements. 

The only public monument of any significance left is to 
the revolutionaries, Griffiths, Collins and O’Higgins. This, 
appropriately enough, is made of lath and plaster. The 
War Memorial in Dublin still exists, but it is not open to the 
public. 


THE last few weeks have been notable for the speeches made 
by the heads of Governments. The first to lead off was Her 

Hitler, who delivered a long oration on 
Renerine January 30. This utterance, by its cold 
ferocity, surpassed his previous efforts. He announced, for 
the first time, Germany’s solidarity with Italy, and that the 
Jews would be destroyed if there were war; it is believed 
that orders have been given to carry out this threat in German 
concentration camps. Herr Hitler, also for the first time, 
made a categorical demand for the return of the forme 
German colonies. If he is allowed all this he foresees a 
** period of peace.” And this sentence of his was unaccount- 
ably selected for the headlines. It was difficult to see why on 
such slender grounds so many of our newspapers assumed 
that Germany’s intentions were peaceful. The next pro- 
nouncement was from President Roosevelt, who spoke in 4 
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gtret-session before the Military Commission of the Senate 
ii Washington. His political enemies saw their chance, and 
put into his mouth all kinds of things that no American would 
ever think of saying, such as that America’s frontier was on 
the Rhine, etc. Our gobe-mouches press rushed at once into 
print and our Cabinet and other tremblers began to hope 
that disarmament would soon be fashionable. Three days 

like this, then Mr. Roosevelt denied—as, of course, 
he must—all such sayings. They were fabrications. It is 
impossible to educate our press in this matter of the U.S.A. 
or to make them understand that if any American politician 
took the line invented for Mr. Roosevelt his career would be 
instantly closed. The U.S.A. is learning to dislike the 
dictators and to be sorry for the Jews, but her principal 
animosity is still reserved for Britain, whose fault it somehow 
is that Europe is in this condition. 


Arrer listening to Herr Hitler and hearing the creations of 
American fancy, the measured words used by a constitutional 

Prime Minister seem quiet. One speech by 
Lapire M. Daladier was—all the same—important. 

The French Premier, who spoke in the Senate 
on February 6, began by saying that the fatal opposition 
with which different parts of the world confronted each other 
is before our eyes. 


“ If a new system of intercourse between men is not found, there 
will be no solution but the bloodiest, most atrocious and most wasteful 
international conflict. In any case we have to show the goodwill and 
the generosity of France... . 

“TI do not think that France can at present be endangered, nor 
that she will be isolated, you have too recently applauded the noble 
words of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Chamberlain. If this goodwill is 
realized day by day, if these testimonies to friendship are thus shown, 
your Government has its due share of credit in this. France shows 
that she is strong enough to make the effort required to reconstitute 
her power. Without this strength our mere declarations would be 
vain and sterile. . . . In order that hope should become fact it must 
be accompanied by discipline and energy. Above all we have to 
safeguard France. It is the future of our country which is at stake. 
Who thinks that the present attack is limited to our Colonial Empire ? 
Our Imperial policy cannot be one of cession, but only one of truly 
French firmness, for the Mediterranean must unite, and not separate, 
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the 80 million souls who constitute the French Empire . . . , if yoy 
cross the inland sea you will hear the sons of Africa acclaiming the 
tricolour to the sound of the Marseillaise ... .” (Debay 
February 9.) 


This speech was notable as underlining the phrase, “ oy 
Empire ” for French possessions overseas. 


(F all the oratory by various leaders in Europe and America, 
one brief statement stands out above all others in it 
importance. This is the considered and ve 


Mr. ., deliberately uttered reply of Mr. Chamberlain 
Chamberlain’s ai 
Statement to a question in the House of Commons on 


February 6. He was asked :— 

“Whether the recent statement of the French Foreign Minister 
that in the case of war the forces of Great Britain would be at the 
disposal of France, just as all the forces of France would be at the 
disposal of Great Britain, was in accord with the views of his Majesty's 
Government.” 


That categorical question went straight to the heart of the 
matter. Mr. Chamberlain answered equally directly :— 

“‘ According to my information M. Bonnet stated in the French 
Chamber of Deputies on January 26 that in case of war in which the 
two countries were involved, all the forces at the disposal of Great 
Britain would be at the disposal of France, just as those of France 
would be at the disposal of Great Britain. This is in complete accord. 
ance with the views of his Majesty’s Government. 

“It is impossible to examine in detail all the hypothetical cases 
that may arise, but J feel bound to make it plain that the solidarity of 
interests by which France and this country are united is such that any threat 
to the vital interests of France, from whatever quarter it came, must evoke 
the immediate co-operation of this country’ (our italics). 

This is the most specific and direct pledge hitherto given and 
binds us to defend not only France but her Colonies. It 
now only remains for us to make that pledge of value by staff 
arrangements with the military chiefs of France. 


Ture Germans fulminated against Mr. Chamberlain after he 
had made his statement, as they had already done against 
Mr. Roosevelt for his wrongly reported speech. 
Italian Press The Italians, however, said quite honestly that 
+ asa - they knew Mr. Chamberlain’s views, for in the 
Rome talks he had said that England would 


stand by France. Under the circumstances the continuance 
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of the Italian press attacks on France is rather curious. 
Italy stands to lose everything by precipitating a war with 
two great maritime powers. Her rdle would seem to be, 
therefore, one of friendship with France. But there is no 
doubt about the provocation she is at present giving to the 
French, not only in the articles which are published daily 
and which claim French territory with increasing violence, 
but also in her military arrangements. She called 60,000 
men to the colours at the end of January and she has greatly 
strengthened her garrisons in Abyssinia and Libya. Why ? 
Mussolini is too able a man to think that France can be 
treated as Czechoslovakia was, and, so far, all that this 
violent language and threatening demeanour has produced is 
the Chamberlain pledge to France. 


At Birmingham recently, in a speech which was broadcast, 
Mr. Chamberlain compared his position to that of Pitt during 
the long war with France. This comparison 
rather startled those in the audience who 
knew the story of Pitt’s gigantic duel and of the victorious 
issue of that prodigious battle, after the death of the great 
man whose leadership had won the fight. Pitt is gratefully 
remembered by his countrymen for two things. The first is 
his long healing Ministry which began in 1783. He took 
office when our fortunes were at their lowest. We had lost 
the American Colonies, whose revolt had been sustained by 
France, Spain and Holland. Our position in India was very 
weak, our national finances were in a bad state, Southern 
Ireland was in rebellion. The whole work of William Pitt’s 
father, the great Lord Chatham, lay in ruins. The new 
Prime Minister was undaunted, he “‘ examined what was left ” 
and for nine years he devoted himself to restorative measures. 
He pulled the finances out of the morass in which he had 
found them, he devoted his whole heart to nursing the country 
and her dependencies, and he greatly strengthened the Navy. 
It is not of this period that our Prime Minister was thinking, 
nor could it have been of the war-period, when the glorious 
personality of Pitt embodied all the talent and courage of our 
race; for Mr. Chamberlain shies at the very word “ war.” 


A Comparison 
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He therefore was not thinking of the days from 1793 to 18)5 
(Pitt died in 1805) when France was at war with Europe ang 
England was at times the only country that, save for the one 
year’s brittle peace, stood out against her continuously, 
What was in the Prime Minister’s mind if he neither compared 
himself to the great Peace Minister nor the heroic leade 
in war ? 


THE public career and policy of William Pitt and Mr, 
Chamberlain have actually two resemblances, in spite of the 
P difference of their talent and temperament, 
sated ss We do not refer to the fact that they were both 
the sons of great constructive Imperial states. 

men, though this should be noted, but to the astonishing 
resemblance of their action when confronted with newly 
created and barbarous tyrannies. The French Revolution 
began in 1789 and culminated in 1792 with the September 
massacres, which were followed in January 1793 by the 
execution of the King. By this time Austria and Prussia 
were at war with France, but Pitt declined to join them, 
Further, he had so miscalculated the European situation as to 
have said in February, 1792, that “ there never was a time in 
the history of this country when, from the situation of Europe, 
we might more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace than 
we may at the present moment.” That he believed what he 
said is shown by the fact that he slightly reduced the Army 
and Navy. It was this year that he welcomed Talleyrand, 
who had been sent to England to keep England neutral. 
The French envoy was able to report to the Girondin Ministry, 
who governed France at that time, that England was “ safe.” 
Talleyrand had sketched out a grandiose plan for Pitt’s benefit 
by which England and France should divide the world. Pitt 
was not at all affected by such fancies. All he asked of 
France was that she should evacuate the Austrian Netherlands 
(Belgium). This was promised. During the summer and 
autumn of 1792 revolutionary fury reached its bloodiest and 
public opinion here turned against the Government of France. 
But Pitt held to the belief that England was not officially 
concerned with internal abuses in another country and kept 
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on his neutral path, though with increasing difficulty, and 
under the pressure of strong criticism in the country. 


Aut through 1792 the waves were mounting as the horrors in 
France increased, while French armies were victorious and 

the temper of the nation was rising. In 
Clinging to November, 1792, a decree was issued ordering 
Peace : 

French generals to pursue the retreating 
Austrians into any country where they might retire. This 
threatened Holland, then our ally, on land; at the same time 
that country was attacked by sea. Antwerp was bombarded 
and fell. The Dutch appealed to Pitt. In December the 
French openly announced their decision to descend upon 
British sea ports to overthrow the tyranny of the British 
Government. ‘‘ Fifty thousand Caps of Liberty” were to 
reach these shores. All this time Pitt clung to his “ peace 
policy” in spite of the greatly increasing provocation. On 
January 12, 1793, Brissot declared that France would raise 
a rebellion in Ireland and liberate India. Pitt held on. At 
last, on February 1, France declared war on Great Britain 
and Holland. In February, 1792, Pitt had said, ‘‘ the season 
for our severe trial is at an end.” He was wholly mistaken : 
that year saw the beginning of the greatest of all modern wars 
until the holocaust of 1914-18. It saw the French victories 
of Valmy and Jemappes, it saw the seizure of the Austrian 
Netherlands and of Savoy. These easy victories made the 
revolutionary leaders believe that the monarchies were rotten 
and that their governments would crumble at a touch, just 
as in our own time the diplomatic victories of Herr Hitler 
have engendered the same notion about the democracies. 
Pitt’s last pre-war speech, made actually on the day of the 
French declaration of war, showed his reluctance to take up 
the gauntlet. “‘ This country has always been desirous of 
peace. We desire it still... .’ On February 12 “ acts of 
hostility’ having been committed by France, we at last 
declared war. 


Wer may thus, without pushing the analogy too far, see a 
resemblance between William Pitt and Neville Chamberlain 
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in their desperate efforts to prevent Britain from being involved 
in war. There is another similarity in their circumstances, 
. In May, 1804, Pitt formed an administration 
—. — with the collaboration of men of such inferior 
competence, so unequal to their great task, 
that the Government was called “‘ the Administration of 
William and Pitt.”’ The Prime Minister in those momentoys 
days bore the whole weight of government on his shoulders, 
and faced his huge task virtually unaided. In our own time, 
for different reasons, we see the same thing, and the present 
administration might well be called that ‘‘ of Neville and 
Chamberlain.” In 1939, as in 1804, the Prime Minister j; 
the Government, for he alone in the Cabinet has both per. 
sonality and will-power. There we leave the comparison, 
which is not a very reassuring one. May we hope that in 
our time, as in Pitt’s, the struggle we are engaged in may be 
equally well understood. Here is what William Pitt said at 
the height of the long battle :— 


“We have . . . the great duty of self-preservation to perform .., 
and our still higher exaltation ought to be that we provide not only 
for our own safety but hold out a prospect to nations, now bending 
under the iron yoke of tyranny, of what the exertions of a free people 
can effect, and that, at least in this corner of the world, the name of 
liberty is still revered, cherished and sanctified.” 

Until his death Pitt’s clarion tones strengthened his country 
at home and made clear her position abroad. He would 
accept no praise for this. Hailed at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet in 1805 as “ the Saviour of Europe,” he replied in 
these brief words :— 

“‘T return you many thanks for the honour you have done me; but 


Europe is not to be saved by any single man. England has saved her- 
self by her exertions, and will, I trust, save Europe by her example.” 


A PRIME MINISTER must be judged, to some extent, by the 
colleagues he selects. Mr. Chamberlain inherited from Lord 
Baldwin Cabinet Ministers lacking in per- 


Mr. ., sonality. He felt obliged to keep them in 
nies their posts, and it was only after a period of 


time that he began to change them. His first 
promotion to the Cabinet was Lord Winterton, who has since 
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been dropped, and this was followed by the selection of Mr. 
Hore-Belisha to be Secretary of State for War. Lord De 
La Warr also owes his seat in the Cabinet to Mr. Chamberlain. 
But more important than these not very brilliant selections 
have been the choice of two back-benchers, new to the House 
of Commons, for Cabinet rank. These are Sir John Anderson 
and Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith. Perhaps we can hardly say 
that Mr. Chamberlain “ selected ”’ the latter who was palmed 
off on him by the Farmers’ Union, and only accepted to save 
a by-election, but nothing of this kind occurred in the case 
of Lord Maugham, Sir John Anderson or Lord Chatfield. 
The first was a Judge, the second a retired Civil Servant, and 
the third a retired Admiral. All these appointments were 
politely received by a rather bewildered public. We respect 
our Judges, we appreciate our Civil Servants—sometimes— 
and we admire our Admirals, but such unexpected promotions 
have provoked comment. The ability in their former careers 
of the three political novices is not in question, but what is 
their fitness for their new posts? What are their political 
ideas ? After all, Cabinet Ministers have to believe in policies, 
or they cannot serve them. Nothing is known about Lord 
Maugham’s views, though gossip credits him with being a 
Fascist. Sir John Anderson was concerned with the Irish 
Treaty of 1921, which has long since gone down the drain, 
and Lord Chatfield had something to do with the German 
Naval Treaty of 1935, that monument of wrong policy in 
regard to Germany, which was one of the efforts made by the 
Baldwin administration to spoof the British public. Lord 
Chatfield was First Sea Lord at the time, and therefore covered 
by his political chief, Lord Swinton. But the First Sea Lord 
should have protested against so damaging an arrangement 
to his country, did he do so? 


OnE of the signs that the old Parties do not satisfy present 
needs may be seen by the way in which new Parties are 
constantly started. Owing to a greater frank- 
ness in the public discussions of their affairs 
the Socialists seem more divided than the Conservatives, and 
yet we doubt if this so.. Conservatives are as dissatisfied with 


New Parties 
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their leaders as Sir Stafford Cripps is with Labour leadersh; 
They criticise the huge unemployment, and the vast scale o 
the Civil Services; they are dissatisfied with the state of 
agriculture ; they lament the grotesque expenditure—without 
sufficient result—on education. They also think the lag in 
rearmament is quite unnecessary, and that this comes from 
slackness of both ministerial and permanent officials. Hengs 
the ginger groups of various kinds. But besides these signs 
of unrest in the Conservative and Socialist Parties there ar 
other portents. One of these is the formation of the British 
Democratic Party, which aims at regenerating England—no 
less—from below. This movement started in Newcastle, and 
a member writes of the work done there as follows :— 

“The philosophy of the new party is practical Christianity, and 
its members include clergymen of nearly all denominations. In 
methods the B.D.P. organisers have adopted the Red technique of 
street corner and small hall meetings, aiming always at converting 
the workers to belief in their own country. Highly militant props. 
ganda leaders crash into the slum and so-called Bolshevist areas and 
meet the left-wing groups on their own ground. From the beginning 
the B.D.P. speakers, all of whom are ex-service men or in the reserve 
forces, have advocated national service and conscription, and in spite 
of the fact that they are working in the depressed Tyneside area, have 
won rapid success.” 

The new Party helped the farmers’ revolt in October last. 
The Chairman of this group is Mr. John Brown, who has 
several times contributed to THz NationaL ReEview. He 
stood as a Socialist in 1935, but, like Sir Stafford Cripps, he 
has been expelled from that Party, and now has a considerable 
following. More power to such independence, we say. 


THE case of Sir Stafford Cripps, who has been drummed out 
of his Party for having a sense of reality and an election 


policy at variance with that of his leaders, is 
The Case of 


Six Stafford typical of what occurs in English public life, 
Cripps where it is a drawback to have quick brains 

and drive. Sometimes a man like Joseph 
Chamberlain overcomes these handicaps and rises to the top, 
though they prevented him from being Prime Minister. 
Sometimes in an overwhelming crisis all the obstacles to 
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lent are surmounted, and a man like Lloyd George gets the 
+ post, but as a rule, under our present system, the 
embination of quick brains and drive are barred. Our more 
talented Prime Ministers have been men without drive, like 
Asquith, Balfour and Baldwin, or without quick brains, like 
bell-Bannerman and Bonar Law. Parties feel “ safe” 
vith them for they are sure not “to do” anything. “It is 
not that talent is not recognised,” said an acute observer of 
the political scene, “‘it is that it is thoroughly distrusted. 
Itis only admitted when accompanied by faults which atrophy 
it.” We only have to look at the names of past and present 
(Cabinet Ministers, and past and present leaders of the 
Opposition, to see that this is the case. The dislike of 
conspicuous ability is not often so crudely displayed as in 
the case of Sir Stafford Cripps, but then the Socialist Party 
is crude, and it has not yet acquired the art of eliminating 
an unwanted man without fuss. Sir Stafford has refused “ to 
go quietly.” He has a following among young Socialists, and 
perhaps he may win the fight he is starting. We disagree 
with him on almost every subject, but it is impossible not to 
sympathise with a fight for liberty of thought, and against 
the colossal conceit of the Mandarinate. 


A DEBATE on unemployment took place in the House of 
Commons on February 16. The latest figures announced 
The Unemployed that in February two million were without 

work, and the subject was raised on a Socialist 
motion of censure. It is a pity that Parliamentary debates 
are no longer fully reported in the press. There were several 
good ones last month, and this on unemployment was all 
worth reading. ‘True the Socialists have only one thing to 
say; in their view all the ills to which society is liable— 
including unemployment—are due to the fact that the 
Government is not the sole owner of land, ships and factories. 
Socialist speakers therefore do not condescend to propose 
anything short of the sweeping away of all that has grown 
up in this country. To Conservatives and Liberals it there- 
fore falls to make plans and suggestions for bettering unem- 
ployment and the debate was fruitful in ideas, many of which 
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might well be applied to the disease of worklessness, 4 
right understanding of the figures is required. On the day of 
the debate the number of unemployed was 2,039,000; of 
these 906,000 had been out of work for less than six weeks, 


of the remaining number, 1,436,000 had been out of work fo 
less than six months. Besides there there is a hard core of 
unemployed who have been out of work for a year or mor, 
these number 289,000. A further analysis shows that among 
the unemployed of all three categories there are 400 women, 
Among the boys of 18 to 20 there are no less than 81,000 
unemployed. These figures are staggering, and show that 
there is great dislocation in our national organisation. Mr, 
Brooke, Conservative Member for West Lewisham, pointed 
out in an excellent and well-informed speech, that as far as 
women were concerned there is a pressing need for them in 
the nursing profession and domestic service, “ tremendous 
mal-direction of careers in girlhood is going on,” he added, and 
begged for fresh constructive work on this and on the problem 
of the permanent army of 289,000 out of work. “I cannot 
believe that human ingenuity is unable to save these older 


”° 


men... 


Masor Lioyp GEORGE called attention to the impediments 
to agricultural production. He quoted Mr. Marriott’s recent 

letter to The Times about the uneconomic 
eae Must Be division of the land, the lack of capital, the 

extremely wasteful method of sale and distri- 
bution of home agricultural produce, and asked why it was 
that this country, with the finest market in the world for 
agricultural produce, is undersold by distant producers. 
Mr. Eden stated the truism which we cannot hear too often 
that “in the end democracy .. . is going to be judged by 
results.”” The best speech in the debate was however made 
by Sir Edward Grigg, who devoted himself to the boys, of 
whom 81,000 are out of work. In other countries boys of 
that age—we have a million of them in England—would be 
in the Army. Sir Edward does not propose compulsory 
military service, but he does propose compulsory camps. Here 
is his scheme. Every year some 400 boys reach the age of 
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19. Sir Edward suggests that camps should be compulsory 
for some 200,000 entrants at a time for five months. The 
camps would be continually in existence, and the terms would 
be so arranged that the camp staffs would have a Christmas 
and a summer holiday. The work done would not run counter 
to private enterprise. It would be in the nature of superoga- 
tion, such as the prevention of flood damage, road-mending, 
water supply, etc. If youths desired to train for the terri- 
torials they would be allowed to do so, and Sir Edward 
added :— 

If these camps are to be universal, like elementary education, then 
like elementary education they must be compulsory. . . I mean that 
boys of all classes . . . should go through these camps, and that there 
should be no exceptions whatever, except for reasons of health. . . In 
France all the boys do two years’ military training. 

Sir Edward was a good deal interrupted by the Socialists, 
who are so afraid of militarism that they want to fight the 
Dictators without an Army ! 


We must present an extraordinary spectacle to the world. 
The richest and most threatened, we are still the weakest of 

the great powers, and, in spite of all the talk 
A Guide to bout t, we remain without an 
Funkholes about rearmament, 

army. Not only this, but when, after months 
of ministerial shuffling, we at last get a scheme of voluntary 
registration, laying down rules for patriotic service, the effort 
is preceded by a ministerial announcement that some 6,000,000 
people are to remain quietly in their jobs and be fought for 
by others. On January 25, after we had gone to press, this 
very remarkable list of “ reserved occupations ’’ was pub- 
lished. It deserves a closer study than it has yet received 
from the Press, which, for the most part, has been content 
to print it without much comment or criticism, though the 
Manchester Guardian caustically observed that, that as every- 
one on a newspaper was in a reserved occupation—except the 
men who write—during war newspapers would appear with 
nothing but photographs and official news. This is no 
exaggeration. Photographers are “ reserved,” and printers, 
as well as paper makers, press operators and office managers. 
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So the funk-hole seeker will know what to do. He can mak 
ink in perfect security, but if he uses it he will be liable tg 
serve his country, or at any rate will be liable to all the 
pressure with which the “ voluntary system ” has accustomed 
us. 


It is very puzzling to the plain man to understand why the 
list was published in its present form. It is true that recruit, 
Cee ment in some occupations, such as mining and 
Se he Sa nition making, ae be limited, but the 
* reserved occupations ”’ list appears to have been composed 
by men whose chief concern was quite unconnected with 
National Defence. For instance, the following are in funk. 
holes: all bulb-growers over 25; all bricklayers of any age; 
everybody at the B.B.C. except the announcers and thos 
who do the programmes; cabinet makers of all ages, also 
carpenters ; clerks over 30 will not be asked to enlist, nor 
cooks in clubs, restaurants or hotels; men who make table 
cutlery are reserved after 25, as are electricians in film studios, 
When it comes to textile trades everybody seems to be per. 
manently preserved from the discomforts and dangers of war, 
metal-tradesmen may avoid the recruiting-sergeant after 21, 
and the bulk of coal-miners after 23. The list could be 
prolonged indefinitely. It is a bad business, and gives an 
impression of the British people, for which they are not 
responsible, which is very unfair to them and which would not 
hold good for a week after war broke out. The curious thing 
is that this list should have been made; the only conclusion 
that can be reached is that the Government has been up to 
some jiggery-pokery with the Trades Unions, and have 
promised to preserve their members in preference to the rest 
of the community, in return for—what ? We shall see as the 
session advances. So far the only thing noticeable is that 
the Trades Unions have not attacked the list, which they would 
have done had they not had a hand in making it. Trades 
Union leaders have wonderfully little understanding of the 
brave and uncomplaining men they so often misrepresent, 
and a combination of Mr. Chamberlain’s chief industrial 
adviser, Sir Horace Wilson, and the Trades Union secretaries, 
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might easily misunderstand the national situation and the 
patriotism of the British public. 


far chill first administered to patriotic sentiment by the 
geation of 6,000,000 funk-holes was made permanent by a 
_., pamphlet subsequently distributed, which set 
tae forward the Government’s appeal for help. 
This is a very revealing document, prefaced 
by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir John Anderson, and it sets out, 
attlessly enough, the national need as the Government sees 
i, The order in which they ask for recruits shows their 
immer mind. First come requests for every sort of untrained 
or semi-trained men and women to offer themselves as air 
raid wardens, civil air guards, women’s land army, special 
constables, ambulance drivers, child evacuation. These are 
asked to enrol in what is apparently to be a sort of busy- 
bodies’ paradise. The first half of the pamphlet is devoted 
to this. The second half—apparently as an after-thought— 
appeals for recruits for the Services in the following order :— 
The Police Force. 
The Fire Brigade. 
The Royal Navy and Royal Marines. 
The Regular Army. 
The Royal Air Force. 
This order is, no doubt, the order of the importance of these 
services in Government circles, but not elsewhere. The thing 
would be grotesque if it were not so serious. What! the 
country is in danger, and the Government can only think in 
terms of Fire Brigades and Police Forces, Busy-Bodies and 
Nosey-Parkers! Fortunately the public have more sense than 
the Ministers, and the news from most districts is that the 
public is waiting for the Government to treat it seriously. 


Sm JoHN ANDERSON has announced that the Government 
will build camps to ease the problem of war evacuation. 
ai | These will be used in peace-time as holiday 
— resorts for town children. Our readers know 
something about this question for we have had 

more than one article from Colonel ffennell about his own 
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very successful camps at Wytham, near Oxford. Colong 
ffennell has been the pioneer of camps for children in this 
country. He began by getting them to Wytham for the day, 
and has ended by getting them and their teachers into his 
school camps for a fortnight at a time. His experieng 
would be invaluable in regard to the new project, for he hag 
studied the matter from the child’s point of view, which js 
very necessary and too often forgotten. In The Lancet of 
January 28 there was an article on The Effect of Wa 
on Civilian Populations, which is full of good sense. It was 
by a very distinguished doctor, Mr. Maurice Wright. who 
gained experience of the reaction of air raids during the War, 
He asks what will be the effect of war anxiety on children! 
Curiously enough there is good evidence that they are more upset, 

at least at first, by the separation from, or the emotional disturbance 

of, their parents and family, than they are by the actual war situation, 
Children taken into hospitals are as a rule more perturbed about the 
absence of the mother they know than by the operative proceduresof 
which they know very little. As in hospitals much may be done, by 
sympathetic interest, to quell their immediate fears. It is still mor 
important that children, if evacuated, should remain in groups familiar 

to them—such as school classes—and under familiar authority. I 
such circumstances experience shows that children may show few signs 


of anxiety. 

The moral is that when families can move together this is 
best. When this is impossible the school unit must go. 
When Dr. Wright was in charge of shell shock cases in Ken. 
sington during the War, he “ never saw a sign of hysteria 
or panic among the staff, although they were surrounded by 
panic and hysteria amongst the patients.”” The chief moral 
of Dr. Wright’s article is that what counts is discipline. 


Mr. ALEX HENSHAW’S spectacular dash to the Cape and 
back in four days shows us the world’s shrinkage. He left 

London on Sunday, February 5, in a Gypsy 
~ were and = Moth Gull, and he was back again on Thurs 

day, February 9, having slept one night in 
Cape Town. The condition in which he returned, battered 
and exhausted, shows that this is not a form of travel for the 
generality of mankind. Shaken and very bruised Mr. 
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Henshaw had to be lifted out of his plane, having held on 
his course in a very difficult and bumpy journey merely by 
yil-power. Our gratitude goes to him, and to the other 
enterprising young people who are showing us every day that 
all the elderly nonsense about our deterioration is wholly 


mistaken. 


THERE was a very curious correspondence in T'he Times last 
month about the B.B.C. news. It opened with a letter on 

February 7 asking why the bulletins were so 
—,; °F depressing. Surely, said the writer, something 

better could be talked about than disagreeable 
news from foreign countries. This letter ended with an appeal 
to the B.B.C. to “‘ search diligently for and publish widely ” 
reports of pleasant words and actions. Miss Rose Macaulay 
and Sir Walter Moberley replied, begging that impartiality 
should be continued, and that such propaganda as that 
suggested by lovers of mere smoothness should be kept out. 
But so far the majority of letter writers in The Times is 
against them. On February 9 two letters were printed com- 
plaining that “‘ all the disgusting international news,” and that 
“the broadcasting of unfriendly words from abroad ’”’ will 
give foreign journalists swollen heads, and on February 10 
yet another Times reader begged for more “ appeasement.” 
The impression made by these letters is curious. The writers 
either do not read the newspapers, or do not understand what 
they read. Such folk think that to ignore a situation is to 
save it. They were well answered on February 11 by Mr. 
R. E. Jones, who appears to know the continent and thinks 
that the B.B.C. errs on the side of understating the dangers 
run by this country. He is all for warning the democracies 
of their peril. The advocates of smoothness, on the other 
hand, say quite simply that they do not want news unless 
it is good news. They remind the writer of a labourer’s wife 
who asked the hospital not to telegraph the result of her 
husband’s “ serious operation” for fear the news might be 
bad. She preferred not to know. In the end, the news being 
good, she had had twelve hours of unnecessary suspense. To 
those who want to understand the world they live in this 
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attitude is inexplicable. It.is fostered by the present Goveg, 
ment and by many newspapers, whose optimism seems 
rest on the “ wishful thinking ” so prevalent. 


BrrFor: leaving the subject of the B.B.C. and its news reports 


there is one more thing to say about the critics. They appegy ]j 


to be readers of The Times and of no othe 
newspaper. More than one of them hy 
expressed his—or her—indignation at having been alarmed 
by news which they “did not find, Sir, the next morning 
in your columns.”” That would account for the shock received 
by news from other sources. For years The Times has set 
itself to ingeminate confidence, and it has the right make-up 
for this attitude. Its bulk, its weight, the very crackle of its 
paper when unfolded, seem to say that a country containing 
a newspaper so imposing is unattackable in every way, 
The impression left on the awestruck foreigner surely must 
be that the only defence Britain needs is this awe-inspiring 
publication! But is this so? Is the impression that all is 
well, which our great contemporary gives, borne out by 
facts? We are afraid not. Readers of other newspapers, 
both British and foreign, find a great deal of news—not 
rumours or scares—which speak to the contrary. It is 
from some of these sources—supplied by the great agencies— 
that the B.B.C. takes its information. The Times, with sly 
humour, published a letter on February 18, attacking its 
policy of quietude. 


Straight News 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ARMY 


loxD BALDWIN’S instinctive reactions to events are always 
illuminating, and they were never more so than in the speech 
hich he delivered on January 30 to a thousand women 
citizens of Worcester assembled in the Public Hall. ‘‘ There 
vere,” he said, “‘two very dangerous illusions about us in 

of the continent of Europe. One was that we were 
afraid of war, and the second that our people would never 
make the sacrifices that were necessary to organise themselves 
inthe event of war.” 

Why do these two illusions exist, and how are we to dispel 
thm ? The need to do so is imperative, since they do more 
than anything else to encourage diplomatic trials of strength 
against ourselves and France. It was they which brought 
us to the edge of the precipice in September last, and there 
isonly too much evidence to show that the same method may 
be used again with equal ruthlessness in the present year. 
Why, then, I repeat, do they exist ? Our Navy is im- 
mensely strong, and our Air Force, though inferior in numbers 
to the German, is highly efficient and expanding rapidly. 
Our preparations against air attack upon this island and its 
approaches are by no means complete; but there is little 
reason for possible aggressors to believe that we should not 
face the hazards of air warfare with efficiency and success. 
There is therefore nothing to tempt the diplomacy of shock 
in the attitude of our people toward fighting by sea and air. 
The recruiting for both Services is all that could be desired. 
Why then, once again, do the illusions mentioned by 
lord Baldwin persist? Will our Government’s present 
appeal for voluntary national service suffice to dispose of 
them, if it proves a triumphant success ? 

The response made to that appeal is certainly of critical 
importance ; it cannot be too prompt or too great. But 
we shall delude ourselves if we suppose that there is enough 
in the scope of that appeal to dispel Europe’s doubts upon 
our moral and material preparedness. Whatever its results, 
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it will not give us the power which we need to maintain oy 
vital interests without sacrificing one of the greatest of them, 
peace. It will not do so because it is training and organisation 
for military service, if need be, on a national scale that al] 
Europe regards as the decisive test—and that issue we refuse 
to face. 

It is puerile to suppose that some happy turn in the 
wheel of things may absolve us from the unpleasant necessity 
of facing it. The fact that Hitler expressed a hope in his 
last speech that we should all enjoy “ a long period of peace” 
has not altered by one iota his determination to make his 
country the arbiter of Europe in our despite. That aim jg 
inconsistent with our independence, as all such aims on the 
part of European despots have always been, and the only 
way of defeating it without war is to give concrete and 
irresistible proof that we are prepared and organised to throw 
our man-power into the scales without delay or hesitation, 
if the issue is put to the touch. 

It may be argued that no leader can be so insane as 
deliberately to cause a European war, since, as Lord Baldwin 
said in the speech already quoted, “‘ no war on a large scale 
to-day can be a short one ; and its legacy would be anarchy 
to Europe.” Both Hitler and Mussolini constantly insist 
upon their devotion to peace, and there is no need to doubt 
their sincerity. But both are constantly exalting the war- 
like capacity of their nations by comparison with weak- 
kneed democracies such as Britain and France, and both 
have not hesitated to run the mortal risk of war in pursuit 
of what they regarded as their rights and interests. Mus- 
solini did so once, over Abyssinia ; and Hitler no less than 
three times, over the Rhineland, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 
A fourth time may be once too often. There will therefore 
be no safety for peace except in showing decisively that we 
are prepared for every military contingency. Nothing less 
will convince the autocrats that further peaceful conquests 
are not to be expected from the diplomacy of shock. 

“ What may be the future object of the'Chief Consul of France 


I know not (said Pitt to the House of Commons in November, 1801); 
but if it is to exercise a military despotism, I will venture to predict 
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that he will not select this country for the first object of his attack. 
If we are true to ourselves we have little to fear from that attack, 
let it come when it will. But though I do not entertain apprehensions, 
yet I cannot concur with those who think we ought to lay aside all 
caution ; if such policy were adopted, there would indeed be ground 
for most serious apprehensions. I hope that every measure will be 
adopted which prudence can suggest to do away with animosity between 
the two countries, and to avoid every ground of irritation by sincerity 
on our part. This, however, is not to be done by paying abject court 
to France. We must depend for security only upon ourselves. If 
the views of France are correspondent with our own, we have every 
prospect of enjoying a long peace. I see some symptoms that they 
are, though upon this I have no certain knowledge ; but I will never 
rely upon personal character for the security of my country. I am 
inclined to hope everything that is good, but I am bound to act as if 
I feared otherwise.” 


“TI will never rely upon personal character for the safety 
of my country.” If only some of our modern commentators 
would learn from Pitt! Our only security, now as then, 
lies in a balance of power which discourages threats of war, 
and it must be a balance ready and established in peace-time 
if it is to maintain peace. Nor can we afford to stint that 
balance of any weight that we can cast into it. 

Now as then the danger does not lie in a direct attack 
upon us. The danger lies in pressure upon France, whose 
staunchness is vital to our cause. There can be no balance 
for democracy without France, nor can France be expected 
to stand firm without the knowledge that her limited man- 
power will be reinforced in case of need without many months 
of delay by military assistance in addition to the Air Force 
and the Fleet from us. 

The balance of air-power is not in our favour to-day ; and 
however effective our naval blockade, it must be slow in its 
effects. By far the most dangerous of the calculations 
made by military minds in Europe is based on the belief 
that France with her forty millions will not stand firm against 
the massive menace of invasion by the 120 millions of Germany 
and Italy, more particularly since an alliance between the 
dictators and Spain would make it necessary for the French 
command to keep at the same time a vigilant eye upon 
40 more millions in the South-West. The French Army is a 
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splendid one; but Mussolini called attention to France's 
inferiority in man-power in a recent speech, and it can never 
be absent from any Frenchman’s thoughts. 

Here is evidence of it in a typical article by a responsible 
writer, Monsieur C. de Marsilly, in the French press. Earlier 
in the article he has argued that if only a real national army 
existed in England the balance of military force in Europe 
would be such that the Rome-Berlin axis would never risk g 
serious challenge to it. But England, he says, does not 
realise the fact :— 

“The secret, perhaps the unconscious, plan of England is simple 
enough. She knows very well that she cannot let France be crushed 
without risking extinction for herself. She knows indeed that she cannot 
even allow French power in the Mediterranean to be seriously reduced. 
London is preparing to intervene as soon as the conflict breaks out. 
The English have the most absolute confidence in the worth of the 
French military system. The réle entrusted to France is to contain 
the aggressor during the six or eight months necessary to enable a 
British army to enter the fray. The more time gained, the fewer 
British casualties. Great Britain is to arrive upon the field of battle 
like Blucher at Waterloo and decide the result. 

“That is the old error, renewed since 1914 and even improved 
upon. But can we French stand firm long enough? One hopes so 
indeed, but nothing proves it and the military experts admit that the 
problem confronting them is rich in unknown factors. Yet even if 
we succeeded in the enormous effort of having ourselves massacred 
with sufficient constancy to give our allies time to come to our help, 
would it not be better to spare ourselves that appalling holocaust ? 

‘‘Those are questions to be asked, in Paris no less than London, of 
all who can without trembling look the risk of war in the face. England 
can, if she chooses, put that risk at arm’s length by adopting com- 
pulsory military service. The calculation behind which she takes 


refuge to avoid that obligation threatens to involve us in bitter and 
bloody disillusionment.” 


The argument that if Britain wants peace she must face 
the Army question is therefore a political and psychological 
argument rather than a military one, and stands quite inde- 
pendent of the different schools of thought on the subject of 
direct and immediate military intervention in a European 
struggle. ‘The question how to preserve peace differs in many 
important factors from the question how war is to be most 
effectively waged if war is forced upon us. The existence 
of trained military forces is one thing, the use of them another ; 
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for their very existence may serve to avert a war, however 
experts may differ upon their utilisation. 

This truth is all the more important in the present situation 
because neither Hitler nor Mussolini have trained military 
minds or experience in military leadership. They have the 
ambitions of Napoleon without his military genius, and both 
are known to be impatient of the warnings addressed to them 
by trained military and financial advisers. They have both 
over-ruled their Army chiefs at critical moments, because 
their power consists in their grasp of political and psycho- 
logical considerations. They are both great demagogues, 
and they live and have their being in an atmosphere 
which mere technical experts have difficulty in breathing. 
They generate their own oxygen ; and it is not to be forgotten 
that, having so far defied the warnings of the cautious with 
marked impunity, they tend to rely more and more upon 
their own judgment of probabilities and to act by intuition. 
In such conditions the preservation of peace is far more a 
psychological than a military problem. 

History, after all, shows only too plainly that dictators 
with a great command of military power tend to become 
intemperate. By 1812 Napoleon’s France was as loth for 
war a8 any country could be, but that did not affect Napo- 
leon’s belief that triumphs were his right and essential to 
his throne. We can see now that his Russian campaign was a 
fatal gamble, but he undertook it. 

The technique of shock diplomacy is different. It is 
based, of course, upon the same belief as Napoleon had in 
his military superiority, but it aims at conquest without war 
by a process of massively staged intimidation. Its prospects 
and dangers belong therefore to the realm of individual and 
national psychology. The risk involved is not deliberate 
war, but war despite a general desire to avoid it because a 
situation has been created from which neither side can retreat 
without some intolerable sacrifice of honour or interest. 
Shock diplomacy is therefore a process of playing with 
imponderables, which those who practise it may or may 
not estimate correctly; and those whose duty it is to 
prevent it from causing war must not blind themselves 
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to the decisive importance in that respect of psychological 
factors. 

There is no question that the readiness of Hitler and 
Mussolini to exploit the policy of shock turns at present upon 
three considerations. They can count for the time being ona 
great superiority over France and ourselves in the air ; they 
also have (apart from Spain) a superiority of more than 
three to one in man-power trained and equipped for military 
service; and they are profoundly convinced of the moral 
superiority of their peoples or systems in obedience and 
readiness for sacrifice. This is a formidable psychological 
background for policies of adventure, and it needs all the 
more attention because of the successes which both dictators 
owe to it. They may have the sense to be moderate, but 
we should be mad to count on it. 

“*T will never,” said Pitt, “rely upon personal character 
for the security of my country.” History proved him a 
thousand times right. Pitt indeed returned to that theme 
with added emphasis two and a half years later, when Napo- 
leon’s mind was better known. This is what he said, again 
to the House of Commons, in July, 1803 :— 

“ Tn arranging the plan of national defence we ought not to estimate 
upon probabilities merely. It is not enough for us to say that if he 
is eccentric and mad, he will pay the price of his madness and folly. 


We must take care that we do not pay it first. We must not now 
disdain to adopt precautions which were formerly thought unnecessary.” 


What do we not owe to the vision and constancy of Pitt! 

I have dealt so far only with the vital necessity of setting 
limits to the expectations which the dictators may place in 
the diplomacy of shock. But there are arguments of wider 
scope which point with equal force to our need of larger military 
reserves, if we are to stop a process which must at some time 
end in catastrophe. 

It is a commonplace, for instance, that we must at some 
point arrest the present race in rearmament if the economic 
distortion which it causes is not to put an irresistible strain 
upon the framework of peace. The most hopeful field of 
limitation lies undoubtedly in air-power. All States, and 
by no means least the dictatorships, have a lively interest in 
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abolishing air-bombardment by an international pact. The 
difficulties of such a pact need not concern us here. Our 
Government is pledged and bound to strive for one if any 
hope exists. 

But we cannot pursue that course with due regard for the 
balance of power in Europe unless we face two indisputable 
facts—first, that the abolition of air-bombardment would 
increase the weight in European scales of German military 
strength and relieve her leaders of their only fear of a direct 
attack upon the hearths and homes of the German people ; 
second, that it would deprive France of the only direct assist- 
ance which we can give her, unless we have an army that 
will count in European calculations of military strength. 
Ido not think it too much to say, on this and other grounds, 
that some considerable increase of our military establishment 
will prove an essential condition of a reduction in European 
armaments, 

There is also to be considered the all-important question 
of trade and finance. Our need is for stability and confidence. 
How are they to be restored ? The pursuit of trade agree- 
ments which allow for the special needs and conditions of the 
totalitarian States is manifestly imperative; but we shall 
attempt it in vain so long as the dictators can hope for better 
results from the diplomacy of shock. Our moods of hope 
and confidence are bound to be hectic and short-lived until we 
have faced the danger involved in the sheer numerical super- 
iority of the German, Italian and possibly Spanish peoples 
over the people of France. 

It is customary in this country to say that we cannot 
have an Army comparable to our numbers because of the 
needs of trade and finance. The simple answer is that the 
greatest interest of trade and finance is peace ; and that if 
we cannot have security for peace without a larger Army, 
then a larger Army is essential to the welfare of trade and 
finance. I have not space to discuss the question of available 
man-power, but I must just state my utter disagreement 
with the contention that we shall be destroyed if we attempt 
to divert from manufacture any fraction larger than a tenth 
of what other great European nations systematically divert 
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to military service. To use such arguments to Europe jg 
merely to excite contempt and derision. 

It is also customary to maintain that while we my 
obviously have compulsory service in time of war, there jj 
no need to anticipate. This argument would be cynical 
enough if our main object were to win a war, since lack of 
preparation must mean another senseless sacrifice of youth, 
It is not only cynical but idiotic when everyone agrees that 
our greatest interest of all is to maintain peace. If we had 
in this country a million trained men with the cadres and 
equipment ready in case of need, that fact alone would 
transform the situation in Europe. 

A million is the total (omitting India) of the Empire troops 
who gave their lives in the last war. In this country alone 
we lost over 800,000 of our young manhood. This was from 
a total number mobilised (apart from India) of nearly nine 
million men, of whom 1,800,000 were wounded in addition 
to the 800,000 killed or died of wounds. France mobilised 
nearly eight and a half million men, of whom nearly 1,490,000 
were sacrified and one and a half million wounded. A million 
trained and ready in this country in time of peace seems buta 
small insurance against such another slaughter of manhood 
in its prime. 

There are people who say that we would not do it again, 
whatever the sacrifice of pride and interest which defeat 
might cost ; but we all know in our hearts that we would do 
it as soon as we realised that our future as an independent 
people with all our ways of life was once again at stake. 
The Prime Minister spoke for the whole country when he 
said in Parliament on February 6 that “in the case of war 
all the forces of Great Britain would be at the disposal of 
France.” 

The commitment is there ; it could not be more complete. 
The only open question is whether we have enough trained 
strength behind it to make it an effective guarantee of peace. 
We have every right to argue, if we choose, that what we are 
doing should be enough. But would it not be wiser to say 
like Pitt in 1803 that “‘ we must not now disdain to adopt 
precautions which were formerly thought unnecessary ?”’ He 
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was pleading then for the fortification of London. We can 
now best fortify it and all it stands for by facing the man- 
power question. The stake of world peace is in all conscience 
large enough. 

Military arguments as to whether we could supply and 
transport any considerable Field Force in the first stage of a 
war, and also as to what would be the most convenient and 
effective theatre of intervention, are not in themselves 
relevant to this argument. The general stafis should study 
all possibilities, and our military policy should be flexible. 
The experts themselves, as M. de Marsilly very truly said in 
the article from which I quoted earlier, admit that “ the 
problem confronting them is rich in unknown factors.” The 
only certainty is that the existence of larger trained military 
reserves in England would prove to the dictators our readiness 
for military action whenever we considered it necessary, 
and would thus be the best means of ensuring that the need 
for using it should never be forced upon us. 

It would also be the most effective guarantee against the 
kind of unlimited liability into which we were drawn by 
lack of preparation in 1914. It is not true that liability in 
war must be unlimited, except in the sense that everything 
must be done to avoid defeat and secure a sufficient victory. 
Otherwise your liability depends upon your war aims ; effective 
defence is one thing, and overwhelming conquest another. 
The existence of a larger military establishment in Britain 
would not commit us to a war @ outrance against Germany. 
Its first and foremost purpose would be to discourage another 
German attack upon France and the Low Countries. Our 
possession of a million trained men would obviously be more 
effective for that purpose than our possession of a hundred 
thousand, and would therefore be a smaller commitment. 
The greater our power of intervention early, the greater the 
chances of peace and the less, if peace were not preserved, 
our ultimate liability. That is why, in Pitt’s words, “ we 
must not now disdain to adopt precautions which were 
formerly thought unnecessary.” 

I end, as I began, with Lord Baldwin, whose speech at 
Worcester stirred me profoundly. After the passage on the 
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appalling effects of another war which I have already quoted, 
he said this :— 

“While I believe all that, I know that unless the will to peace 
exists in the hearts and souls of all the leaders in Europe, there may 
come a time when war will be inevitable. But if that time comes, 
I know this. . . . Whether it be short or long, there can be but one 
result ; and this country with a cause to fight for, the liberty of the 
human spirit, will fight with a unanimity of all classes and all ranks 
that has never been seen in any war that has yet taken place.” 

No one is better entitled than Lord Baldwin, who under. 
stands this people, to make that declaration of faith. But 
why wait for war? Can we not have a unanimity of all 
classes and all ranks to show their mettle to those who trouble 
Europe while war can still be averted ? 


EDWARD GRIGG. 


THESE COLONIAL CLAIMS 


Jr, as seems probable, a discussion is to be initiated on the 
German claim to a return of some of the areas colonised by 
them from 1890 onwards, there are two erroneous impressions 
which it is important to dissipate without delay. 

It is far too common to find even Britons who ought to 
know better accepting suggestions that the British Empire 
is partly composed of territories forcibly wrested from the 
rightful owners. Not many weeks ago such an inaccuracy 
slipped into a letter from Professor Trevelyan to The Times: 
and the idea has been indicated as an argument by the Bishop 
of London and others who are anxious to plead for sympathy 
with the aspirations of what appear to be less fortunate 
nations. The error, which is the basis of the nonsense talked 
about the “haves” and the “have nots,”’ is naturally seized 
on with avidity by the Germans and others who are anxious 
to press particular claims. But those who flaunt the fallacy 
ignore the history of colonisation. In meaning, as well as in 
its story, that word refutes the too common reference to 
grabbing. 

From the middle of the sixteenth century onwards the 
more enterprising of the European nations were more or less 
systematically engaged in the adventure of trade and settle- 
ment in both Western and Eastern hemispheres. Taking in 
alphabetical order the nations which made a permanent 
impression on the new world, the British, Danes, Dutch, 
French, Portuguese and Spanish covered amongst them all 
the oceans, old and new. Only the Spanish could not dis- 
sociate their effort from conquest, and that because of their 
history of proud dominance for a century and more previously. 
In all other cases the chief inducement was trade to begin 
with, and before long definite settlement. The two nations 
which adapted themselves most readily to settlement were 
the British and the French, and not far behind them came the 
Dutch. It was the British who, partly by their genius, partly 
by the accident of discovery, found in pure settlement the 
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development of their nationality. The story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and New England illustrates that statement, and the 
fact that New England is now an independent nation enforceg 
the thesis. Canada, Australia, New Zealand all point the 
same lesson. India was purely a matter of trade to begin 
with, and the struggle for that trade with the French and the 
Portuguese was merely an incident of European rivalry, 
The establishment of law and order in a huge area which had 
been torn by the divisions of competing princes may justly 
be placed to the credit of a great English trading company, 
which ultimately was displaced by the central government 
at home. 

In all this story there is very little of the doctrine of the 
right of conquest. The collisions with aboriginal natives were 
unfortunate but very often the result of self-defence. It is 
not the part of the historian to gloss over incidents which 
were not to the credit of his compatriots, such as the complete 
failure in Australia to treat the natives with sympathy and 
even justice. Similar failures must be laid to the charge of 
all the nations who came into contact with natives. But it 
may fairly be claimed that in the case of colonists from Great 
Britain and Ireland the successful absorption of the native 
outweighed in the long run all the failures; and that the 
British have been peculiarly fortunate in gradually overcoming 
native difficulties in every part of the world. It is at any rate 
impossible to recall in the long history of British settlement 
any deliberate aggression on the territory of independent 
tribes or nations. The fighting which occurred with European 
rivals, the Dutch, French, Spanish, more especially in the 
West Indies, Canada and elsewhere, was a by-product of 
European wars, and had many interesting results, such as 
the possession to-day by the Dutch of the most successful 
English settlement in South America ; the exchange by treaty 
with the French of West Indian Islands settled by the other 
Power, and not least the existence of a prosperous province 
in the Canadian Dominion, where to-day the visitor should 
feel himself in practically a French atmosphere. 

Some isolated points of strategic importance doubtless 
raise a question which is worth arguing. But (in most 
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ses) these were occupied not merely in British interests. 
To Malta the English were invited as a protecting power, and 
gentually re-took the island from the French. Our brief 
ocupation of Corsica was similar in character; and it will 
not be forgotten that for some years the United Kingdom 
,dministered for their good the Ionian Islands till they could 
pehanded over. ‘These and similar cases of British guardian- 
ship served the purpose of general appeasement. 

The second myth which it is desirable to explode is the 
contention that the Treaty of Versailles was unfair to Ger- 
many. Of course the present Government of Germany make 
that assertion ; particularly as to the loss of their colonies. 
But what is the fact? For the war of 1914-18 Germany, 
and Germany alone, was to blame. There has, unfortunately, 
been a sentimental tendeftcy since the peace to find excuses 
for Germany’s aggression in certain pre-war scares and 
intrigues: quite lately in otherwise well-balanced articles on 
the position of Germany there has been an apparent effort to 
introduce conciliatory suggestions of arguments on her side. 
But this is generosity overdone. Up to the evening of 
August 3, 1914, Germany had every chance of keeping the 
peace ; she would have added greatly to her reputation as a 
nation and have preserved her outstanding position in the 
world. But her rulers were bent upon war, they had been 
revelling in the cult of ‘‘ Der Tag,” and trusted in their long 
and careful preparation for aggression upon neighbours who 
were Obviously peaceful. For such a crime against humanity 
she suffered, bringing first the utmost suffering upon all who 
fought with her and against her. Nothing in the Treaty of 
Versailles was undeserved. And as regards the loss of her 


' Colonies it is sufficient to ask the reader what view would 


Germany have taken if by any chance the issue had been 
the other way. 

As things now stand, the decision of this question is not 
primarily for the United Kingdom nor for any part of the 
British Empire. By the Treaties of 1919 and the arrange- 
ments which followed them, the control of mandated terri- 
tories really rests with those signatories of the Treaties who 
have been loyal to the League of Nations : it is by the League 
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or some tribunal set up by the League that all questions of 
a claim by Germany should be settled. 

But of a surety the first question that must be raised befor 
any tribunal is how far can Germany be considered fit to take 
any part in the administration of territory. The history of 
German administration in the past six years is deplorable, 
All the best elements in what was once Germany have been 
either killed off or imprisoned in concentration camps, which 
are administered in a spirit of sadistic brutality. The reg; 
of the population have been reduced to a mental slavery unde 
a system of administration which eliminates all independence 
of thought. And the national spirit has now been deliberately 
turned on to the one idea of offensive armament. Germany 
is for the moment little better than a blight upon the life of 
Central Europe. All that is best and brightest in the life 
of Austria has withered, and the nascent growth of a 
healthy public life in Czechoslovakia is already in dire peril, 
One matter which both statesmen and publicists to-day over. 
look is that in the international dangers which threaten the 
world there is no question of nationality. Neither the people 
of Germany nor the people of Italy desire war, not do they of 
Japan. But all have committed themselves into the hands 
of an administration whose object it is for their own aggrand- 
isement and self-glorification to use the appliances of civilisa- 
tion. We are seeing in the nation that same spirit of racket- 
eering which has been the curse of the United States, and of 
the “‘dash and grab” raids which are worrying our own 
police. That, and not national aspiration, has been the real 
motive of recent threats of war. 


ALEXANDER HARRIS. 


CHINA’S SORROW 


In June last all who love China were horrified by the news that, 
near K’ai-féng Fu in Ho-nan province, the Chinese Govern- 
ment itself had, as a military measure, destroyed the dykes 
of the Huang-ho or Yellow River, thereby letting loose 
“the Ungovernable ’’—for so this terrible water-way is known 
to those who live near its middle and lower course. These 
men also call it, for good reason, ‘“‘ the Scourge of the sons 
of Han”? and “ China’s Sorrow”; and the age-long story 
of the suffering it has inflicted upon the Chinese race would 
fll a volume. I will only touch briefly upon one episode. 

Less than a century ago the Yellow River changed its 
course. Prior to 1851, for half a millennium, it had flowed 
south of the Shan-tung promontory, through Hsii-chou Fu 
and the lake districts of Kiang-su province, reaching the 
Pacific coast near Hai-chou, now the sea-port of the Lung-Hai 
railway. But, in 1851, the dykes of this river gave way at 
a point north-east of K’ai-féng Fu; and, after more than 
two years of terror, during which its course varied considerably, 
the Huang-ho at last in 1854 found a new outlet to the sea 
in the Gulf of Chih-li, north of the Shan-tung promontory. 
This catastrophe of the years 1851-54 was appalling. Many 
millions of Chinese lost their lives in it by drowning, by 
exposure and by starvation; and, in order to appreciate 
the scale of the disaster a few facts and figures must be 
borne in mind. 

The length of the Huang-ho from its source in Tibet 
to its mouth in the Gulf of Chih-li was estimated to be some 
2,700 miles; and the length of the bridge by which the 
Peking-Hankow railway crosses it, several miles above 
K’ai-féng Fu, is 5,066 ft. At low water in the winter season 
this river’s discharge is calculated to be 9,692 million gallons 
a day; but during the summer floods it reaches 31,372 
million gallons or more. Compare our Thames, which is 
210 miles long, 750 ft. wide at London Bridge, and has a 
normal natural flow in ordinary summer weather of 350 
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million gallons a day, of which (after the water companig 
have taken 130 millions) only 220 million gallons are lef 
to pass over Teddington Weir. 

The sedimentary matter in the Yellow River is very large 
in proportion to the volume of its water. Consequently 
the river channel silts up very rapidly. Throughout the 
whole of its lower course this channel traverses a flat plain 
and the river-bed is usually above the level of the surrounding 
country. As the bed rose, so the Chinese built higher and 
higher the dykes which confine it; and at the point where 
the dykes gave way in 1851, the river floor was 25 ft. above 
the plains on either side ! 

The area affected by the calamity of 1851 was not less 
than 50,000 square miles, about as extensive as the area of 
all England, which is 50,851 square miles. 

The population of the affected area is extremely dense, 
It is estimated in the province of Honan at 376 to the square 
mile: in that of Kiang-su at 448 to the square mile: in that 
of An-hui at 315 to the square mile; and in that of Shan-tung 
at 528 to the square mile. By comparison I see that Whitaker's 
Almanack for 1939 gives, at page 201, the population of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland as 468 per square mile. 

It took some 15 years to repair the damage done by the 
catastrophe of 1851 and to confine the Yellow River within 
its new embankments. 

The outlets of the Yellow River to the sea have during 
historical times varied by distances as far apart as 500 miles, 
altering within a range of eight degrees of latitude. 

At each change in the river course ruin and devastation 
is caused to immense areas in China, because the cultivated 
lands are covered with two to three feet of detritus. These 
inundations do not enrich the soil, as do those of the Yangtze 
or of the Nile, for they deposit an infertile sand, unsuitable 
even for the construction of new river-dykes. 

The basins of the Huang-ho and of the Yangtze in their 
lower courses are not easily defined for purposes of separation. 
China’s ‘“‘ Grand Canal” connects the two rivers. Its most 
ancient section, opened for traffic in 486 B.c. and therefore 
more than 2,400 years old, joins the Yangtze at Chinkiang 
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to the Huai River in the lake district of Kiang-su province, 
one of the many courses of the Yellow River. It was com 

ted to Tientsin in A.D. 1283 by Kublai Khan. At the 
point where the Huang-ho and the Grand Canal last year 
intersected, the river-bed was 16 ft. above the water level 
of the canal ! 

Since 1851 there have been many minor catastrophes, 
in which the Yellow River burst its embankments, but did 
not change its course. One such occurred in 1887, when 
amere million of Chinese were killed and an area as extensive 
as all England was again inundated. This breach was not 
closed until 1889 and caused immense destruction to property. 
Less serious disasters are of almost annual occurrence, and 
are recorded in seven of the ten years from 1882-91, and 
again in seven of the years 1892-1901. There have been 
others since. So, when news came of the desperate step 
taken by the Chiang Kai-shek régime in June last, everyone 
acquainted with the region affected was naturally filled with 
the utmost anxiety. But since then there has been almost 
complete silence ; and I, for one, could get no news. There- 
fore, I asked a friend of mine to make inquiries ; and I have 
now received from him a letter, dated December 10th, 1938, 
the contents of which ought, I think, to be widely known. 
He writes :— 

“ At the beginning of June, 1938, the Chinese wanted to prevent 
the Japanese armies, from Shanghai and the North, which had just 
effected a junction, from marching westwards against Hankow. In 
this they succeeded by exploding three mines in the dykes of the 
Yellow River at the crucial point between Chéng-chou and K’ai-féng 
where the present course of the river and the pre-1852 course join. 
The water overflowed a huge tract of country to the South, was held 
up temporarily by the bund of the Lung-Hai Railway, but ultimately, 
on the 14th June, overflowed that and flooded 3,500 villages. By 
June 20th, the water inundated the lower parts of An-hui and flowed 
along various intercommunicating streams there. By June 24th, the 
water reached the Grand Canal and thence emptied itself into the 
Yangtze about opposite, or a little to the east of, Chinkiang. 

“The Chinese had given advance information to their own people 
of what they were about to do, and not more than about 5,000 Chinese 
were drowned. A very large number of Japanese tanks, guns, lorries, 


etc., were caught. The matter went out of the news with the end 
of the high-water season. But the whole situation is entirely out of 
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control at present with the crucial point wide open. It would beay 

big job to regain control and, as matters at present stand, it is not 

being, and cannot be, done. When the next flood season comes along, 
there will be hell to pay, and no one knows where the water will go, 

The one thing certain is that it cannot go back to its proper modem 

course. If it continues to go into the Yangtze and to take its git 

with it, they are afraid that the existence of Shanghai as a sea-port 
may be threatened. They also envisage a possibility of its making 
for itself a delta round its pre-1852 mouth, the Che-yang-ho and 

Sin-yang-ho.” 

Just at present China is in the grip of winter and the 
inundated areas must be ice-bound. But it is frightful to 
think what will happen when next the snows melt in Tibet 
and the Yellow River comes down in flood to Ho-nan. There 
will, as my friend says, “be hell to pay.” And should any. 
one be inclined to minimize the danger that, if the Yellow 
River and the Yangtze coalesce, Shanghai may cease to he 
an ocean-port and that the Yangtze may no longer bh 
navigable, as heretofore, by ocean-going steamers from its 
mouth for 600 miles upstream to Hankow, let him go to 
Hai-chou and contemplate Tai-sha, “ the Great Sand-bank,” 
more than 90 miles long by 30 miles wide, formed of sand 
and alluvial detritus deposited there during the centuries 
when the outlet of the Yellow River to the sea was at this 
point. Moreover, an area in China, at least as large as all 
England, will inevitably be rendered sterile for a generation 
or more: and this, of course, means famine. 

No condemnation, I venture to think, can be sufficiently 
severe for the callous inhumanity of a Chinese Government 
which, in order to gain a military advantage, ephemeral 
and already lost, has thus lacerated its own country in this 
manner with wounds more dangerous and enduring than 
any inflicted by the armed forces of Japan. 


Crom, CLEMENTI. 


NATIONAL INSTINCT AND RECOVERY 


If a great change is to be made in human affairs, the minds of men 
will be fitted to it; the general opinions and feelings will draw that 
way. Every fear, every hope will forward it; and then they who 
persist in opposing this mighty current will appear rather to resist 
the decrees of Providence than the designs of men. They will not be 
resolute and firm, but perverse and obstinate. 


Taz words, among the last which Burke wrote in 1791 in 
“Thoughts on French Affairs,” indicate with luminous pre- 
cision certain truths concerning recent re-orientations of 
our foreign policy, toward Italy, Nationalist Spain, and the 
United States. To hear one foreign broadcast after another 
is to see how England once more stirs and holds the 
imagination of great and small nations by her belated but 
enormous defensive effort. 

The significance of the wakening is the prevalence of a 
race instinct for the larger future security, over the articulate 
but heedless party slogans of the hour. It seems to have been 
achieved for us more by our tutelary spirit than by the mood 
of the day. It is as if the better interests of a future Great 
Britain, say that of 1940-45, had intervened in despite of 
partisans who are mental prisoners of their period and of a 
few worn-out phrases, had set preparations on foot notwith- 
standing a small pack in full cry, and had somehow (acting 
through half-a-dozen men) saved the many complacent and 
the fewer factious from themselves and from the consequences 
of their own folly. As Chesterton said, ‘All optimistic 
thoughts about England and all pessimistic thoughts about 
her are alike reasons for the patriot loving her.” 

It is this curious last-hour resurgence of a deus in machina 
—so frequently repeated in our history—that tempts one to 
some explanation. Perpetually we have had prolonged spells 
of blank incuriosity as to great decisions proceeding across a 
now negligible strip of water—a mass of indifference which 
the well-informed Hundred Thousand (which I take to be the 
limit, or thereabouts, of Englishmen who insist on first-hand 
data and on reading a Review with probity and public spirit) 
cannot modify because they do not hold the megaphones or 
the public ear. Then, after grave leeway has been lost in 
many parts of the world, we perceive an access of quick 
activity and genuine diplomatic acumen. As Emerson said 
120 years ago in “ English Traits” this was our way then 
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and as far as he could trace it had always been our way— 
interesting, but costly. “ Half their strength they put not 
forth,” he says ; “ powerful in sudden effort, they are impatient 
of tedious toil,” ; adding elsewhere : “‘ They are very liable in 
their politics to extraordinary delusions, but suspicion will 
make fools of nations as of citizens ”’ ; “‘ meantime, I know that 
a retrieving power lies in the English race, which seems to 
make almost any recoil possible. There is a minority of 
profound minds existing in the nation capable of appreciati 
every hint of tendency. There are two nations here ; but it 
is not the Poor and the Rich—these are each always becomi 
the other—it is the perceptive, and the practical and routine, 
ever in counterpoise ; one studious, contemplative, experi- 
menting ; the other, the ungrateful pupil, scornful of the 
source, while availing itself of the knowledge for gain.... 
What could they not, if they would ? ” 


This is very apt to the recent sane awakening which began 
with the Premier’s letter long ago to Signor Mussolini, a 
gesture which many in Emerson’s second class sabotaged by 
prejudice. But nous won, because this time it was united 
with character and a certain indifference to momentary 
popularity. Had it won earlier there would have been no 
Anschluss, or a very different one. That milk is spilt, and 
it is useless to adulterate the irretrievable fluid with tears, 
What the London-Rome understanding does is to try to 
break the spell of a final division of Europe into hostile 
“ideological” camps. As these ideologies mean nothing to 
England with its old, entrenched ways ; and as a stereotyped 
demarcation of countries from one another by their domestic 
philosophies is against British interests—the issue has been an 
excellent test of political intelligence among us. Those who 
put British peace along all her scattered frontiers first, grate- 
fully accept the belated realism of these rapprochements; 
theorists infatuated with irrelevant foreign doctrines, of local 
application, are in dudgeon and will do what they can to 


embarrass kindred contacts, when the time is ripe, with | 
Nationalist Spain. It is the old tug-of-war between self- | 


preservative instinct and vociferous dialectic ; between Colum- 


bus, who scents firm land, and the intransigent crew, who i 


insist that the ship is only sailing over the world’s edge into 
the void. Burke was a spirited “ party”? man, but he was 
fair and a thinker ; and of the passage at the head of this 
article, Arnold said :— 


“That return of Burke upon himself always seems to me one of 
the finest things in literature. That is what I call living by ideas : when 
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one side of a question has long had your earnest support, when all 
our feelings are engaged, when you hear all round you no language 
ut one, when your party talk; this language like a steam-engine and 
can imagine no other—still to be able to think, still to be irresistibly 
carried, if so it be, by the current of thought to the opposite side of 
the question, and, like Baalam, to be unable to speak anything ‘ but 
what the Lord has put into your mouth.’ ” 

If the nation has hitherto not steered so far out of the 
true course that it could not right itself by a sudden mustering 
of energy and second-thoughts, that is because, as Emerson 
said, “it has no taste for a tomahawk dance, a badge, a 
roclamation ; it is not usually a point of honour, a whim, 
sentiment or abstract idea that they shed blood for; but 
usually property, or right measured by it.” Recoveries from 
errors have been many—from conquests of French territory, 
from attempts to hold down the American colonies, from 
dictatorship under Henry VIII, from republicanism under 
Cromwell, from laissez faire and mere industrial exploitation, 
from the League with its failure to condemn class-war propa- 
ganda or to recognize changing facts. Each time ideologies 
fooled us for a time ; each time instinct, the national “ genius ”’ 
and self-interest had to do the late salvage-work by attending 
to human realities not to doctrinaires. The contemporary 
critic and patriot has to mourn lost time and treasure ; history, 
with longer view, can record an ultimate “ come-back.” So 
it will be with the preservation of British country and the 
creation of a strong rural polity and safe food production ; at 
the eleventh hour, perhaps under duress, it will be done by 
prodigious emergency energy. Even our perilously falling 
birth-rate may be cured by a moral-political revival. On 
that everything ultimately depends. 

The hapless peace task of the League was taken up by 
England, or rather by one man of foresight primarily ; and 
already hesitant feeling has made more progress toward 
understanding in a month than, under Geneva auspices, it 
could make in twelve. As Lord Queenborough says: “ The 
whole of Western civilization, the order, security and general 
well-being of millions of people to whom ‘ ideologies’ and 


_ ‘united fronts’ mean nothing, but to whom their own way 


of life and national culture mean everything, depend on such 
understanding.” 

What is asked of us in the next year or thereabout ought 
not to be a task of monstrous delicacy and difficulty. It 
is performed every day by the self-possessed individual and 
the wide-awake business. It is simply to hold fast to our own 
identity and tradition, our “genius” and way of doing 
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things, yet to watch with critical sympathy the developmen 
and spirit of contemporary peoples ; and to borrow, if need be 
with modifications, what to us would be assimilable and 
advantageous. “ Prove all things, hold fast to that whiq 
is good.”’ Change with continuity must continue to be oy 
secret. Ideologists and Sabbath orators have it not; nothiny 
is so sad, to those who know that our Constitution has a plac 
for ‘“‘H.M. Opposition,” as that opposition’s failure to cop. 
tribute anything in these days of decision to the cause of 
internal integrity ; the Bourbons of party perplex the great 
impression made by others’ moral courage or sacrifices, 
that admiration of our recovered lead is left to the Presiden; 
of the U.S.A., to Dominion and French spokesmen, and th 
Italian and Irish Press. The pace of events is too swift for 
doctrinaires, and the meaning of them toodeep. Repeated! 
they are “left,” backers of the wrong horse ; the fact being 
that the brain, its efficiency reduced by unreal ideological 
terms, is a poor instrument of discernment compared with 
the whole man guided by his senses, plus horse-sense, directed 
on to existent facts. The aberration, we may hope, is tempo. 
rary. If some of them forget the prime claims of home and 
kinship, we need not forget that they are Britons, and that 
they too are teachable by altering circumstances. Have we 
not seen pacifists recant, prominent Socialists resign after 
mischievous speeches from others, and the I.L.P. denoune 
Stalin to his face for sadism ? By a wicked irony the ma 
who “loves any country but his own ” is betrayed by that 
other regime or ideology: much better if he had accepted 
his natural destiny as an Englishman among Englishmen; 
he would thereby think and act with more accuracy, strength 
and reality, from his ordained centre—not from Manchuria, 
Abyssinia, India, Spain, Russia or Czecho-Slovakia, of which 
he can know far less. 

It is the tragedy of most adherents of our Left that their 
idea-culture is a top dressing of secularist sociology, economic 
theory, and facile generalizations as given in the popula 
** Outlines,” which have little or naught to say of whole 
worlds of spiritual values—of religion, the deeper classic 
psychology, moral science, patriotism in the sense of the 
poets, prophets and seers, the sacredness of family ties and 
local attachments. The baulked mind has to go, for substi- 
tute religion, to Marxist or other earthly paradises. The 
weakness of a homeless socialism is its ignorance of the 
warmth, almost religious, which give National Socialism and 
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popular Fascism their hold. The blood call is as integral to 
human nature as hunger, sex, play, home, countryside, 
adventure, religion, occasional heroism and sacrifice, and 
defensive combat. A programme that spurns these ignorantly 
pays the penalty in defections at any crisis, lacking an essential 
of manhood and manliness. The word-charms of materialist- 
idealism, of Marx and “class” invective pall even on the 
discontented when met by passions more human, involved 
in country, history, personal memories and kindred—which 
are the work of evolution, nature, God, and life itself, not the 
thetic manufacture of committees of men, and very incom- 
plete men at that, “new men who in the flying of a wheel 
ery down the Past.”” Merely note how uninterested they are 
in agriculture, the family, birth rate, religion, history, and the 
instinctive life of men as distinct from their voting and 
economic. 
The English strength is based on the virtues of the uncon- 
scious, on the funded precedent and feeling of a manifold 
The verbal and ideological vagaries of the unintelligent 
“intelligentsia ’’ must not deceive or even annoy us: the vast 
majorities who form the trade unions, and the millions besides, 
cannot be flogged by rhetoric into putting foreign systems 
and political creeds in front of plain home interests of wage, 
bread and butter, housing and health, plus the old liberties 
which they take for granted. Their lives revolve less round 
extremist agitators than round football, racing, the British 
Legion, ex-servicemen’s organizations, and hobbies; and 
they are to be found in the Armistice Day crowd, and near the 
Unknown Soldier’s grave in the Abbey ; and their children at 
school know all about Empire Day, St. George’s and Trafalgar 
days, and are not withdrawn from class because of patriotic 
songs and poetry and pageant. Every post-war attempt to 
stampede them has miscarried, because it is a people of 
habit, memory, survivals and little destruction. Britain’s 
is a positive corporate life in its own right, as full of “ ideas ” 
(though not flourished) as any ideology: resistant to what 
does not suit it, acquisitive of what does. It is based on 
tradition ; and as Ortega y Gasset says, all societies, in their 
natural stage, are so based. In that condition, before division 
and internal perplexity begin, they may endure for centuries 
rooted in an agrarian culture, in vigorous family and village 
life, a high level of religion and patriotism, and as we know in 
@ vigorous poetry and art and a character-ful architecture. 
There comes a time when men, beginning with a few savants 
and connoisseurs of ideas, break away from tradition and 
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experience and prefer to find in themselves—in logics, wilfy). 
ness, or hypothesis—the standard of truth. So begins 
subordination of life to ideas (where life allows it). That jg 
the age of revolutions and democracy, when it is hopefully 
supposed that life can be moulded .afresh by violent strokes 
(laws and watchwords) to fit a system of ideas. Hence are 
partisans of revolutions and counter-revolutions prone to 
speak of “ideologies.” Life for them has no inherent value 
or force of its own—it is something to be run into an ideology, 


Notice that only one type of man takes kindly to this 
trick of the mind—the intellectually excitable, the discon. 
tented, those deficient in the older warmer tracts of nature, 
religion, poetry, reverie, memory, the feeling for persons and 
their background and diversity, the love of the old, concrete, 
unpolemical and settled. All the spiritual faith and “ animal 
faith” (Santayana’s phrase) which they lack, lacking the 
objects thereof, they pour into Utopian rationalism, a credulity 
peculiar to the brainy argumentative man who is just that 
and little else. We have all met him. Addison did, and 
drew his picture demurely in “ the undertaker,” the man who 
seethed with practically impossible but theoretically unavoid. 
able “ projects.” Hazlitt met him, and in his tart way said, 
“* he wears the categories round his neck like a chain.” Lamb 
met him—and took good care to avoid him. Wordsworth 
had once lived with him, and on deeper thought it made him 
the hierophant of great Nature, of common man, of life and 
the mystery of life. Coleridge had been one, and lived to 
laugh at “the science of cosmopolitanism without country, 
of philanthropy without neighbourliness or consanguinity— 
which would sacrifice each real man to a shadowy idol of < all.’” 


A very shrewd knock indeed at certain internationalisms 
which tire us to-day. 


The amazing thing is that for five minutes any self-aware 
man, who is spirit, mind, husband, father, son, lover, player, 
artist and craftsman, is equal to the feat of regarding himself 
as an abstraction and spectre which has no existence anywhere 
in the universe—the Marxian “ pure worker,” a more debased 
and shadowy fancy than Adam Smith’s “ profit-taker.” 
It is mental Meccano. It is an artificial game of patience 
with arbitrary play-cards. It is to Politics (as Burke knew 
them) what pot-hooks are to-a Sophoclean chorus or a Shake- 
speare play. No wonder such emasculated systems, when 
by fraud or force they come to be, cannot bear anything 
more full and rich—use a bill-hook on Shakespeare, have no 
use for Rabelais, would ban Burke, and in short suspect the 
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“ideology” of every free, roving master-mind. Rigour 
cannot understand depth and width. Anzmia is uneasy in the 
presence of Life with its play and infinite perspective. Poor 
prose cannot make room for the discoveries of mystic and 

t. Burke asked the parvenu lawyers and mayors who 
made (with the canaille) the French Revolution, please to 
remember that number and quantity were not the only 
categories even of their thin metaphysics—there were also 
“ qualitas, relatio, actio, passio, ubi, quando, situs, habitus,” 
and indeed many more—besides their permutations; and 
there is no doubt that the crudities of the Commune taught 
our philosopher by contrast half of his knowledge and admira- 
tion of the British Constitution. To us, now, with all the 
codified knowledge we have of man and his varied nature, 
there is only one verdict on the philosophy of revolution : it is 
not to be spoken in any rancorous or superior spirit—it is too 
academic for that : the verdict is, Amateurish. It is a putting 
of the image of God, man, into cheap shorts :—sanscullotes. 
What Danton, Marat, Robespierre, Trotsky and Lenin tried 
out and could not make appear other than a paltry travesty 
of one side of many sided-reality, our diminished echoes, in 
Parliament or on Tower Hill, will not commend to modern 
thinkers. The pseudo-philosophy is indeed blown-upon and 
passé. As Mr. Chamberlain gently said of some remarks 
motived by it, it is “‘ out of date.” Can anyone in his sober 
mind conceive even a minority returning to it, any more than 
to the naive 1920 sort of belief in the League as a disinterested, 
imaginative world-rebuilder? It consists of “vain repe- 
titions ’’ of disproved formule, of thumbed and spoiled 
words, of moods which deliberately chose to boycott realities 
such as national difference and tradition, religion, chivalry, 
hierarchy, colour, the family, the village, the Church, agri- 
culture, defence service, love of the past, cakes and ale. It 
doesn’t accept Life: and so Life does not accept it, but 
marches on to new embodiments. It preferred dialectic to 
dialect, theory to instinctive life, names to things, change to 
growth, impersonal economic forces (“‘ free trade ”) to humane 
safeguards (‘‘ protection ”’), counting heads to weighing minds, 
It did its period work of exercising men’s political wits, and 
then was consigned to where Evolution puts intermediaries 
which have served their day. The stream of life cannot be 
poured into an “ ideology.” Human force will not patiently 
surrender to mere economics—the whole to a part, the End 
to a means. 

It is the tragedy of the futile-clever that they cannot see 
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this ; it is less surprising that their passive hearers go oy 
rendering gramophone records of turns of speech from which 
the life has fled. The silent, swift flow of events continually 
surprises and superannuates our Rip van Winkles who, ag 
Tennyson said, “deal in watchwords overmuch ”—thoge 
labour-savers of the brain ; in labels which are libels ; and jp 
generalizations through which seventy per cent. of the pertinent 
data spill out on to the platform. The complex living reality 
which is England and the world, rejects all one-dimensional] 
representations in the end. 


There can be no more withering judgment upon any man 
or woman who presume to air views of a political tendency 
than that they do not know the mother that reared them, 
formed their bones and substance in her womb, gave them 
their words and the aura of them, and hedged their lives with 
liberty and protection. They proclaim their intellectual 
callowness and immaturity when they despise her in favour 
of some impersonal ideology, consisting of cold arithmetic 
warmed up by envy or class-rancour. “ Viewiness” jis 
worlds astray from Vision. Vision a peasant may have— 
indeed usually has, not necessarily for publication; but 
when he hears viewiness he—who lives among trees that were 
standing when Ruperts’ Cavaliers trotted under them, amid 
crops patiently evolved into to-day’s strains, and animals 
whose blood and pedigree are the whole of their secret, a 
Church that sheds a light on the wedding rite and on the graves 
of christened children, and neighbours who have been his and 
his father’s drama and spiritual home—knows in his taciturn, 
modest way that he is looking at a novel and inferior human 
phenomenon, at a man who has lost the clues, a cut and pressed 
fern—not one rooted, sappy and fecund. The concrete is listening 
to the abstract, and is entitled to feel quiet mannerly contempt. 


This incessant slave-talk of “the State” disquiets the 
reality-reverencer. The State should be distinguished from 
the Nation ; the former is a political device, an administrative 
tool—Cabinet and Government departments—-differentiated 
by the underlying larger living being, the nation, which in 


turn is but the aggregate of individual souls, in their primary | 


given grouping as Families. The household is the unit— 
moral and biological—of the nation that is healthy and is to 
survive. Our wisest thinkers about society, Burke, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Tennyson and several in our own day, have 
always seen the balance and recuperative power of a people 
resided here. The showy outside forms of political configura- 
tion count for little to the biologically-minded man. 
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Character, on the other hand, counts for everything. 
While the shallow or shady office-holder could wreck a Utopia 
and honeycomb it with vulgarity and graft, good men might 
even “run” Sovietism well—with changes and tolerances 
which they would instinctively introduce. As Burke saw, 
rivate virtue and friendship is the foundation of public 
trust—and trust is the very mortar that keeps all edifices 
from crashing. Our duties are not put upon us by a municipal 
inspector or an Act of Parliament ; they are anterior in time 
and superior in kind to all that—they go far beyond and 
beneath the law—they inhere in the ancient natural instincts, 
conscience and “ those first affections ” and primal sympathies 
which cannot be strengthened but may be weakened by 
statutes. They are not voted on nor chosen by our demo- 
cratic selves : they come from birth, tradition, and ancestry, 
from the marriage vows and baptismal promises, from our 
family name and its honour, from the desire to serve, from 
the hope of our sons and the private deities beside everyman’s 
hearth. We do not choose them: they choose us. They 
preceded us, and are the matrix that quickened and formed 
us. ‘‘ Here and here did England help me—how can I help 
England ? say.” 

This is the late insight of the best thinkers as it is the 
already given knowledge of the simple. ‘“‘ There is a space 
of life between,” to use Keats’s words, and apply them to the 
restless doctrinaire of rebellious dissatisfaction, ‘in which 
the soul is in a ferment, the character undecided, the way of 
life uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted : thence proceeds 
mawkishness and all the thousand bitters which men taste...” 
It is the half-illuminati who brew misery for others and 
themselves, because they cannot see what our greatest 
political poet called ‘‘ our sublime dependencies ” ; that our 
country and kindred are something to enjoy, learn from, 
live up to, defend, and love, more than to interfere with, nag, 
and violently reshape nearer to the egotist’s desire. As 
Dean Church said of Dante, he saw greatness in “ believing 
and acting. Providence had plainly assigned him his portion 
of truth, his daily bread. He was in no position to sift the 
human elements. Life came to him claiming his allegiance 
by custom. And he gained not merely power—he gained 
that freedom and largeness of mind which the suspicious or 
the unfaithful miss.” 


Standing within the thick of the real and given, a loyal 
part of it, accepting its good as a trust, a man will find surer 
foothold for improving it than by a spurious (and unsuccessful) 
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“ detachment,” an alleged “ impartial ” criticism of the vita] 
contexts which have really created him body, mind and soy}, 
Intellect at its best is the interpreter, continuer and rationalize 
of the instincts we live by: at its worst, as too often we ge 
it in deracinated modern man, it is their traitor, supersede; 
and misinterpreter. National life can be dealt with only 
biologically not mechanically: and can be understood not 
by dialectics but by brooding, experience and identifying 
oneself with one’s brethren. Even scientific objectives, 
Bergson says, have “‘ to be understood in the manner in which 
one loves”’; and William McDougall breaks off in a clog 
biological argument to say that it is the poets, such as 
— and Emerson, who saw furthest into the heart 
of life. 


These mighty and neglected facts shed a light back upon 
the point first emphasised—that a nation which is whole and 
is informed with its proper self-preservative belief in its own 
role and culture, its tradition and mission, will resist any 
ideology poorer in content than itself ; exactly as a ripe poetic 
and philosophic sage would pine away in boredom if forcibly 
uprooted and put into a semi-literate philistine milieu, or as 
a man religiously gifted or rich in human affections would 
experience a living death if transferred to a community of 
sophomores with an arid ideology and a bleak technical patter. 
Large and violent substitutions do not occur in a developed, 
well-marked tree such as the British system. Much of what 
is called inertia comes of a tortoise-like determination not to 
be thrown on our back by sudden change from without. 
Reform from within, on Burke’s principle—“‘ I would make 
repairs as nearly as possible in the style of the building ”— 
succeeds ; which is partly why most significant advances in 
our memory have issued from Conservative governments, 
and come because “‘ the minds of men are fitted to it.” 


Emerson saw that what enabled our varigated society to 
move was “ the understanding that exists between man and 
man,” over-riding differences of class, income or schooling. 
It is perhaps not realized here how Germany aims to reproduce, 
in her own way, the British code expressed in team-work, 
“ playing the game,” 
of our schools and expressed in many walks of public service ; 
hence the Nazi leadership training centres, which probably 
show an excess of intensiveness and haste. Slowness of 
growth, and the less conscious element, both count. Time 
is a factor ; and yet it increases understanding to realize that 
another nation may feel it has little time to spare, and hopes to 


and esprit de corps inculcated in most 
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foreshorten the development process, as well as the unification 
and colonization which with us have taken generations. 

Spirit and enthusiasm can perform much; can almost 
gem “ by taking thought to add a cubit to the stature.” 
Nevertheless, in addition to an ideal, an ideology and a 
discipline, there are usually needed a history, a tradition, and 
a spontaniety born of long past action. Social good will, 
tolerance and compromise, which lubricate a thousand wheels, 
are actually products of freedom and experience. Where the 
forms are tighter—of efficiency, order, obedience and science— 
at the disposal of one or several leaders, the result is impressive ; 
failing that leadership and its success, there are not the same 
tradition and unconscious reserves to fall back upon. 

The absence of discussion and debate breed a paucity of 
ideas, and stereotype those which are allowed to get born. 
The less self-government and regional and other autonomies 
allowed, so much the less are responsibilities distributed—and 
the fewer potential leaders are matured. It is a fact that 
at most periods there exist in the two Houses, and outside 
of them in the country, statesmanlike alternatives to any 
Cabinet which Britain may possess, and gaps in the front 
line are repaired from reserves of which so far we have never 
come near the end. For all we dare assert to the contrary, 
men morally and intellectually fit to legislate and administer 
in fairly responsible positions, and at this moment occupied by 
private business or inconspicuous public service, may well 
number half a million in an England whose tradition and 
liberal political education is remarkably equally shared. 
“Thus not only are good minds born among them,” wrote a 
philosopher visitor a century ago, ‘‘ but one might almost say 
nearly all the people have good minds or minds potentially 
so.” Anyway, so thought men as unlike as Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Philip de Comines, Erasmus, Casaubon and 
Swedenborg, the last of whom actually apportioned to the 
English, in his next world, a heaven of their own, because of 
their willingness to obey facts rather than novel theories ! 

“ Difficulty,” said Burke, “is a severe instructor, set 
over us by the supreme ordinance of a parental Guardian 
and Legislator who knows us better than we know ourselves. 
He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and sharpens 
our skill. Our antagonist is our helper. The amicable 
conflict with difficulty obliges us to an intimate acquaintance 
with our object and compels us to consider it in all its rela- 
tions. It will not suffer us to be superficial. It is the fond- 
ness for tricking short-cuts that has in so many parts of the 
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world created governments with arbitrary powers. But the 
difficulties they elude meet them again later in their course, 
Time is required to produce that union of mind which alone 
can bring the good we aim at ; and our patience will achieve 
more than our force.” 

Our temptation does not lie in the direction of centralized 
autocract or ideology; perhaps rather in a_ bureaucratic 
paternalism that would run the citizen and his home, the State 
displacing personal responsibilities, under the name of social 
services. Our other temptation is to neglect primaries like 
a natural birth rate, and an agrarian culture ; and think too 
much of secondaries such as slogans, and appearances, 
As yet, however, we in sentiment prize individual initiatives, 
the home, the sacredness of marriage and _ parenthood, 
the right to discuss, and private ownership, as the badges 
of manhood. Mr. Eden has just said it would be “ perhaps 
fatal to the survival of democracy to ignore the stupendous 
achievement realized under other forms of government. Their 
methods cannot be ours, but we must not fail to note the 
passionate fervour with which they are being pursued. The 
lesson is there to read. If we are to uphold our ideals, a 
comparable effort must be made by us and an equal spirit 
be roused.” 

Evidently our revival and rearmament must be spiritual 
as well as material. We must understand our heritage and 
get back to type. The first need for a people, not less vital 
than food or weapons, has always been the moral psychological 
equipment by which they fortify themselves against foes 
within themselves as well as without, against fate’s thousand 
surprises, and the spirit of slumber. 


W. J. BiyTon. 
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SAFETY IN COAL MINES 


[apouR members of Parliament gathered in full strength on 
July 25 for the debate on the Estimates for the Mines 
Department. Many hard things were said, some of the 
speakers being vitriolic in their tirades against mine officials 
and those of the Civil Service. 

Inspectors and the system of mine inspection came in 
for much attention. The Secretary for Mines said :— 
« .. inspectors’ visits to pits are made without notice ” ; 
and was met with the retort: ‘‘ Nobody believes that.’’* 
An honourable membery took a divisional inspector to task 
for an alleged omission of important matter from his report. 
Another member,{ blaming the Secretary for Mines for not 
having presented his report for 1937, said: “... in the 
collieries of this country nothing is so urgent as the need 
for safety legislation. One of the chief duties of the Secretary 
for Mines is to further the interests of the men. The coal- 
owners can look after themselves.”’ And still another,§ 
expressing concern that certain inspectors had resigned to 
take up management of collieries, declared that ‘“‘ this 
indicates that the relationships between mines inspectors and 
colliery owners and management are more cordial than they 
should be.” 

Complaints that automatic gas detectors are not more 
widely adopted were met by Captain Crookshank’s soft 
answer: ‘‘ It seems that Markham colliery|| made extensive 
use of the Ringrose detector.” 

It is strange that on occasions such as this the miners’ 
representatives in Parliament display an exceedingly hostile 
feeling towards all officialdom. It is to be regretted that so 
many wild assertions are made, some irrelevant, and most of 
which, as mining men know, have not the remotest relation 
to fact. I quote a few delivered in the debate under notice. 
The reader will appraise each at its proper worth: 


“One of the two factors to cause an explosion is that there must 
be 54 per cent. of gas present.” 

“A colliery deputy has no trade union. He would be sacked if 
he dared to join a trade union.” 

“‘T remember one secretary for mines who went down a pit and 
said it was worth £1,000 a year to work down there. He was quite 
right.” 


*T. Smith. +G. Macdonald. t{Batey. §J. Griffiths. 
|| The scene of an explosion in May, 1938, when 79 lives were lost. 
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“A boy rises at 4, descends the pit at 5, and ascends again at 2 
in the afternoon.” 

“Tf one of them (boys) forgets to shut a door, he may smother his 
father and brothers for lack of oxygen.” 

“‘T have helped to take home a boy’s body wrapt not in a beautiful 
shroud but in a covering of dirty tarry canvas. I have helped to take 
him home to his mother, dead, the boy whom she had kissed just 
before he started work.” 

** What is wanted is more oxygen and more light.” 

“The very fact that the miners decide to have a pit inspection 
causes the manholes to be cleaned out with surprising rapidity.” 


One is tempted here to remark that if knowledge of a 
proposed inspection results in things being made shipshape, 
one of the chief objects of mine inspection will have been 
attained. 

Mines inspectors who have resigned office for other 
appointments may have been influenced in their decisions 
by repeated attacks which, as civil servants, they are unable 
to counter. 

* * * x * 

In the course of the debate a member* declared that 
‘* until more workmen’s inspections take place, the mines will 
never be as safe as they really ought to be. And since the 
number of inspections made by the workpeople is at a mini- 
mum because of sheer poverty, it is the duty of the Government 
to find a way so that all miners’ branches which want to 
have inspections may have them without further robbing their 
wives and families.” 

The above statement implies that the miners have in 
their power the means to reduce accidents but, for certain 
reasons, have declined to use it. In this article I shall 
explain what I think are the real reasons for this refusal or 
failure of the miners to make the fullest use of their Magna 
Carta; for it is obvious that inspection by the workmen is 
indifferently regarded in most of the coalfields. 

So far as can be ascertained} from the official reports for 
the last 15 years, about one in every eight mines in this 
country has been inspected by workmen. The Northem 
inspection division is best, with one mine inspector in every 
three ; Cardiff inspection division follows with one in every 
four. Midland inspection division is lowest, with one mine | 
inspected in every seventy. 

Let us slip back nearly 70 years to the early seventies. The 
right of workmen to inspéct the mine wherein they worked 

* Batey. 

¢ Some of the reports, in some years, do not give the actual figures. 
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yas embodied in the Mines Act of 1872 in order to meet, or 
side-track, the complaints of the men. They contended that : 
(I) there were not sufficient mine inspectors; (2) these 
inspectors were not the best type to inspect a mine 
thoroughly ; (3) sub-inspectors should be selected from among 
the workmen ; (4) the management of mines was vested in 
men who often were illiterate, incompetent and negligent. 
Proposal (3) was as firmly resisted as it had been 12 years 
previously, in 1860; and although put forward by the men 
on many occasions during the next 40 years, it was not until 
1912 that the first sub-inspectors, drawn from the ranks of 
miners and under-officials, were appointed. 

At the outset it was soon evident that there is no rose 
without a thorn. The right given to the miners to inspect 
the mine wherein they worked was a liberal concession—a 
privilege not enjoyed by the workers in other spheres of 
labour. But the clause met with scant approval from the 
men, They had the right to select two, from among them- 
selves, for the task ; and at their own cost asa body. ‘‘ But,” 
said they, ‘‘ if we make a report of the mine which is adverse 
to the management we shall most likely lose our jobs.””’ And 
there is little doubt that a rooted fear of such misfortune 
remained for a long time the chief reason for the lukewarm 
adoption of a measure which should have been highly 


conducive to mine safety. 
** * * * x 


Other objections put forward by the men during the 
next 15 or 20 years were the cost of the mine inspection. 
The wages of two men who might occupy a fortnight in a 
thorough inspection was a heavy drain on the workmen’s 
fund. Should the report be satisfactory, there was a sus- 
picion that it had been doctored, to curry favour. The men 
distrusted their own examiners. The choice of examiners 
sometimes revealed that a glib tongue scored over practical 
experience ; and the more sober-minded element demurred 
at the expense of what they considered was a farcical inspec- 
tion. And in any case it was a duty that should be per- 
formed by inspectors appointed and paid by the State. 
This attitude is well illustrated by the reply of Keir Hardie 
when, in the early nineties, J. M. Ronaldson, Chief Inspector 
of Mines for Scotland, suggested to him that more inspections 
should be made by the workmen: ‘“ We have no intention 
to get the men to undertake work for which you are well 
paid.”” 

Time marches on. The Coal Mines Regulation Act of 
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1887 became law. General Rule 38, Section 49 of that Act 
stipulated that : 

The persons employed in a mine may from time to time appoint 
two of their number, not being mining engineers, who are practical 
working miners, to inspect the mine at their own cost .. . and they 
shall forthwith make a true report of the result of the inspection . , 
and if the report states the existence or apprehended existence of an 
danger, the owner, agent or manager shall cause a true copy of the 
report to be sent to the inspector of the division. 

But the inspections made were casual and _ perfunctory, 
Thus in 1891, four years after the passing of the Act of 187, 
official returns from 1,006 mines show that 160 were inspected 
and 846 not. 

The known cases of victimization led to the appointment 
of the checkweigher as one of the examiners. This was 
strenuously opposed by the colliery management, who looked 
upon the checkweigher as a busybody over whom they had 
no control, and to be tolerated only because he was appointed 
and protected by statute. To allow such person to enter 
the mine could only breed mischief. Hence the rumpus and 
bad blood created, which was not appeased when the then 
Home Secretary,* in 1892, stated, wrongly as it transpired 
later, that checkweighers had the right to inspect the mine 
on behalf of the men. The Royal Commission on Labour 
(1892) considered the appointment of workmen sub-inspec. 
tors; but nothing came of it, and inspections by workmen 
under General Rule 38 became still more casual, both as to 
frequency and quality. The inquiry into the Albion colliery 
explosion of June 23, 1894, shows this quite clearly. Only 
one inspection had been made during the nine months 
immediately preceding the disaster. This was on May 29, 
and occupied 73 hours, less mealtimes. The report of the 
inspection stated: ‘‘. . . Old workings were clear of gas and 
well packed.” Although gas accumulations and_ blower 
were found, the examiners did not include these in their 
report provided the accumulation was cleared, or the blowers 
diluted, before they ‘eft. They told the men’s committee 
verbally about the gas. It may be inferred that omissions 
of this nature from reports relieved managers of the obliga- 
tion to send a copy to the inspector of the division. 

The Government inspectors, in their reports, continued 
to stress the importance and value of inspection by workmen, 
and deplored the failure of the men to take full advantage of 


a valuable privilege. It was said—not by the inspectors— |} j; 
that the fear of victimization was a mere bogy; but the | 


* Rt, Hon, H. H. Asquith. 
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men knew it was a very real one. The result was that in 
many cases they refused point-blank to act as examiners, 
the practice fell into disuse, and no one was sufficiently 
interested—-or should I say bold—to insist on its restoration. 


In 1908, before the Royal Commission on Safety in Mines, 
4 South Wales colliery manager stated that no inspection of 
his colliery by the workmen had been made for the previous 
eight years. Asked for reasons, he said: “ (1) financial ; 
(2) the fear that compensation might be withheld if an accident 
happened to someone in a place certified by the examiners 
as safe to work ; (3) the men are not inclined to believe the 
report if it proves favourable.” At the same inquiry, a 
Yorkshire coalowner said that his pits had not been examined 
by workmen for the last 20 years. 

Fresh legislation is begotten of past experience. The 
defects of previous laws are remedied ; and the recurrence of 
former abuses and evils is, so far as possible, prevented. The 
Consolidating Act of 1911, which is still in force, removed at 
least the need to fear victimisation for taking part in an 
inspection by workmen. If the reader will refer to the 
wording of Rule 38 of the 1887 Act, he will note the difference 
between it and the present Rule, which comes under Section 16 
of the 1911 Act, and reads : 


The workmen employed in a mine may, at their own cost, appoint 
two of their number, or any two persons, not being mining engineers, 
who are or who have been practical working miners to inspect the 
mine .. . . and they shall forthwith make a full and adequate report 
of the result of the inspection . . . and the owner agent or manager 
shall forthwith cause a true copy of the report to be sent to the inspector 
of the division. [My italics.] 

It will be noticed that in all cases a copy of the report 
must be sent ; and not only when danger is present or appre- 
hended. The wording is a further strengthening of the 
workmen’s charter, and leaves the way open for the check- 
weigher to act as inspector on behalf of the men; always 
provided he fulfils the definition of a practical working 
miner. 

But there must be two examiners, and these must act 
together. So what of the other man? The solution is easy. 
Appoint a permanent and full-time inspector. He is responsi- 
ble only to the men who appoint him and can carry out his 
task without fear or favour. The cost? Let us see how 


_ it works out and what is the extent of the burden on the men 


of the price to be paid for safety and freedom from anxiety. 
The inspector may be required to inspect, and report upon, say 
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four or five pits; perhaps more. Suppose that 3,000 worker 
are employed thereat and become liable for his salary which 
shall be, say, £300 per annum. I know that this figure 
would be considered by many workmen far too high ; but g 
competent, reliable man cannot be had for a pittance. Very 
300 x 240 
well ; the weekly levy on each would be 


3000 x 52 
rather less than a halfpenny. Some addition to this would 
be necessary to pay the deputy checkweigher ; together with 
a small honorarium for the checkweigher as a solace for the 
discomfort of descending the pit. 

A still better plan would be to appoint two inspector, 
leaving the checkweigher free to his own duties and calling 
upon him only in holiday-time to deputise each inspector 
in turn. The expense could be well covered by a levy of 
ld. weekly. The actual cost would be still less in the event 
of a greater number of workmen, or a less stipend being paid 
to the inspectors. Surely not a big price to pay for the 
effective carrying out of the provisions of Section 16 and the 
freedom from any risk of victimisation ! ! 

More and more appointments of full-time examiners are 
now being made by the Mineworkers’ Federation. Usually 
those appointed do not hold the mine manager’s certificate 
of competency. There is a feeling that certificated men 
aspire to colliery management. and that their interests 
are directly opposed to those of the workers. 

It is almost a platitude to say that no colliery manager 
worth his salt would do other than welcome inspections by 
workmen ; providing as they do a valuable check on the state 
of the mine and on the manner in which his own officials 
discharge their duties. But the fact is that inspection by 
workmen remains unpopular in most of the coalfields. In 
1936, in the division best inspected under Section 16, only 
53 per cent. of the mines were inspected, and in the worst 
only 2 per cent. And there are abundant parallels to the 
indifference displayed at Gresford colliery. At the inquiry 
into the disastrous event of September, 1934, it was revealed 
that not a single inspection of the mine by workmen had been 
made for 13 years. 

Such is the position ; and it remains to explain, if possible, 
why the miner is so heedless of a provision which has a bearing 
on his own safety. I discard the fear of dismissal and also 
the plea of poverty, and believe the reason to be a doubt of 


the value of such inspections ; and, in greater degree, to in- ' 
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difference—a fatalism born of his familiarity with the perils 
that surround him. He knows that risks are inseparable 
fom pit-work. He gambles with danger daily and hopes 
that his good luck will hold. He has more confidence in the 
wal and efficiency of the mine officials than he is always 
villing to admit. Officials neglectful of safety are just as 
likely to suffer, in case of accident, for their neglect as any 
others. In addition, they will be held responsible for their 
shortcomings, and get into bad odour socially. Managers, in 
their own interests, aim at the maximum of safety, being aware 
that for many reasons an unsafe mine is hardly likely to be a 
paying concern. In the event of disaster, the manager 
must lead in rescue and renovation, while others follow—if 
they choose. These are truisms accepted by the miner, who 
knows. Lastly, he knows also—none better—that the con- 
ditions in a mine change from day to day, even from hour to 
hour ; and that an inspection made last week, or even yester- 
day, is no guarantee of the safe condition of the mine to-day. 
In short, the politicians who wax eloquent on these mat- 
ters seem more concerned than the workers themselves are. 


DANIEL DAVIES. 


HOW THEY DID IT BEFORE 


On the thirtieth of September, 1801, five gentlemen, in their 
capacity of Deputy Lieutenants for West Sussex, met in the 
parlour of the Half Moon Inn at Petworth. Their names 
were George, Earl of Egremont, Sir Cecil Bishopp of Parham, 
Sir George Thomas, Mr. Walter Smyth, and Mr. William 
Mitford of Pitshill. The record of their activities lies before 
me in an old Book of Minutes, written in copybook longhand 
by their clerk, Mr. Johnson. The book has been preserved 
in the files of his successors, an old-established firm of solicitors, 
who have kindly allowed me access to it. 

The five gentlemen had a busy morning before them. 
They were there to carry out the Instructions issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant in a letter of August 29, and the Resolutions 
passed at a General Meeting of Lieutenancy held at Lewes 
on September 14, in order to put “into execution an Act 
to enable His Majesty more effectively to provide for the 
Defence and Security of the Realm during the present War 
and for indemnifying Persons who may suffer in their Property 
by such Measures as may be necessary for that purpose.” 

The Deputy Lieutenants at the Half Moon were respon- 
sible for the rape of Arundel, a rape being an ancient sub- 
division of territory peculiar to Sussex. The area in question 
measured some twenty miles north and south by 8-12 miles 
east and west as the crow flies. It stretched from the coast 
to the Surrey border and contained 53 parishes. The chief 
business before the meeting was the question of evacuation 
as indeed, in similar circumstances, it is to-day. If the 
country were invaded by Napoleon’s armies, the enemy 
could not convey either supplies or transport waggons oversea. 
According to the methods of warfare common to those days, 
his troops would live on the country and commandeer every 
wheeled vehicle and draft animal. The plan apparently was 
to create a desert in front of the invading force. In the 
minutes of that meeting only the evacuation of livestock 
and transport are specifically mentioned, but it is obvious 
from the records that the inhabitants were also to be re- 
moved—indeed they could not have remained behind if 
deprived of most of their food supply. The Committee 
divided the rape into groups of two or three parishes each, 
and appointed a Superintendent of Removals to each group, 
with one or more Directors of Removals working under him 
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is every Village. They also examined the lists brought for 
their information by the Churchwardens and Overseers of 
each parish, who attended in person and swore to the truth 
of their returns. These lists, drawn up between September 14 
and September 30, throw our recent billeting exploits com- 
pletely into the shade. Schedule No. 1 was a census of the 
population under various categories. The men, women and 
children were classified as capable or incapable of service, 
capable or incapable of “ removing themselves,” presumably 
om foot. The population of the rape, thus computed, 
numbered some 18,000 souls. 

The second Schedule was a census of all the four-legged 
livestock in the rape. The figures would make any modern 
farmer’s mouth water. 37,000 sheep and lambs, 12,000 pigs, 
7,000 bullocks, cows and calves are the rough totals. 

The third Schedule was a voluntary register of service. 
In round numbers 1,000 men offered for military service and 
brought swords, pistols, firelocks and pikes with them ; 
another thousand enrolled as Pioneers and there is a census 
of all the tools, such as axes, bills, spades and picks available 
for their use. Drivers of sheep, cattle and waggon teams 


were separately listed, likewise boatmen and bargees. Quakers 
and aliens were so described and nothing was asked of them. 
Only the hale men and boys were registered, and it speaks 
well for the patriotism and efficiency of all concerned that of 
some 4,300 able-bodied men over 4,000 were allotted their 
tasks within that fortnight. Every wheeled vehicle and every 
draft animal was carefully noted. Where was this exodus 
to go? In 1914-18 our troops were but too accustomed to 
see terrified streams of refugees flying with their belongings, 
but this was a scheme for organised evacuation. The “ place 
of assembly’ is, for obvious reasons, never given, but it 
seems clear that ‘‘ removal” was to be partial or general, 
according to circumstances, and that a halt would be made 
in the dense woodlands of the Weald, near the Surrey border. 
This would explain the enrolment of Pioneers. The flocks 
and herds would have to be folded, the population might 
have to live in temporary huts specially built. 

The schedules were forwarded to Lewes on October 8 and 
then—as happened last September—the clouds lifted. The 
preliminaries of the Peace of Amiens were signed that very 
week, and for nearly two years the matter lay dormant. 

In July, 1803, war again broke out and the same Committee 
met, reinforced by several Magistrates, to revive the organisa- 
tion in a somewhat different form. A large French army was 
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assembling at Boulogne for the invasion of these islands anq 
the south of England was put under military defence. The 
wholesale evacuation of the inhabitants seems therefore +o 
have been given up, but the moving of transport and livestock 
either away from the enemy or for the use of our own troo 5 
became doubly important. There still exists a local tradition 
that, had the Emperor landed, he meant to spend his first 
night at Petworth House. Many places probably share this 
belief, but it shows how imminent was the sense of danger. 
Inspectors and Superintendents of Removals were re-elected 
and their duties considerably increased. <A parish overseer 
was appointed to accompany each variety of livestock, 
Owners were instructed to mark their animals, a monthly 
report of movements was required. A list of every available 
mill and brick oven was made, with an estimate of the number 
of sacks of flour or loaves of bread which each could produce 
“for a constancy’”’ or “in an emergency” with additional 
journeymen. Brick ovens are heated with faggots and the 
amount of fuel required for 24 hours’ continuous baking was 
carefully noted. Such returns were probably made for the 
use of our own troops who would have to be fed from local 
resources. 


Sussex lay under the threat of imminent invasion for two 
years, from July, 1803, till the autumn of 1805. The French 
Army was encamped at Boulogne ; hundreds of flat-bottomed 
boats lay ready to convey it to these shores. Only when 
Napoleon realized that Admiral Villeneuve and the French 
Fleet had failed to reach the Channel in order to protect the 
crossing, did he break camp and march south-east to win the 
Battle of Austerlitz. 


Thankful as we are that the organisation for our defence 
was not tested in battle, it is interesting to speculate on how 
it would have worked. The allocation of roads would have 
been a difficulty, though all the old manor lanes in the district 
run north and south. Parish Superintendents were instructed 
to arrange this matter beforehand and each kind of livestock 
was as far as possible to take a different road, accompanied 
by a responsible Overseer. In order to avoid congestion it 
was finally arranged that in the event of invasion all the 
horses and draft cattle should be moved to certain commons 
on the northern edge of the rape, the horses not to wait for 
the oxen and only to draw such waggons as would not impede 
or retard the principal object, namely, the removal of the 
horses and draft cattle beyond the reach of the enemy. 
Wheeled transport would be useless without teams to draw it. 
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While the scheme was prompt and thorough in its in- 
ception it remained surprisingly simple. The Lord Lieutenant 
and his Deputies, the Justices of the Peace, the clergy and 
churchwardens, the squires and farmers, were asked to put 
their best foot foremost; the existing mechanism of rural 
society was set in motion. The heads of each parish received 
written instructions, but all local arrangements appear to 
have been made by word of mouth at village meetings. To 
country people the written word means nothing, but once 
they understand the spoken word, they never forget it. The 
excellent Mr. Johnson’s records only cover thirty-four pages 
of foolscap in longhand. It is easy to imagine—we are 
experiencing it at this moment with much larger numbers— 
the snowdrifts of paper, the rivers of ink, the forms in duplicate 
and triplicate, the letters of advice in The Times, the broad- 
cast appeals which such an undertaking would involve 
nowadays. In 1801, and again in 1803, the local country 
bumpkins settled it all in a fortnight ! 


Mary MAXxsE. 


SCIENTIFIC CONCEPTIONS AND 
EXPLANATIONS 


No one will deny that the ramifications of science are wide, 
and that the “scientific” approach to many ordinary 
problems or natural phenomena need not necessarily be an 
abstruse thing. Even the theory of “relativity” can be 
understood by the “layman.” It has been suggested that 
there is one set of laws for large bodies, and another for 
smaller ones. In the world of bacteria, for instance, forces 
such as gravitation assume a subordinate place, and others, 
disregarded in normal circumstances, come into complete 
control. For by the side of a microphysics of the infinitely 
little we have a cosmophysics for the infinitely great. 

The great English physicist, Sir William Crookes, 
announced about 1897 the birth of what we may call “ micro. 
physics.” In one of his brilliant lectures he supposed the 
existence of a living being, organised like man, but of micro. 
scopic height and molecular dimensions—which he called 
homunculus (or tiny man). For such a creature, molecular 
forces would be more important than any others. He would 
not even suspect the existence of forces such as gravitation. 
The molecular forces which in our own lives seem of such 
slight importance, would bulk so large for him that they 
would mask all others. The only forces that he would have 
to take into account would be capillarity, surface tension, 
and the helter-skelter movements of microscopic particles in 
liquid suspension, known as the ‘‘ Brownian ”’ movements. 

Let us imagine the homunculus on a cabbage leaf covered 
with dew drops. This would seem to him a vast world strewn 
with brilliant, transparent, enormous globes, each larger 
than the Egyptian pyramids appear to man. A brilliant 
light would seem to shine or issue from one side of these 
transparent spheres. Impelled by curiosity the ‘ tiny man” 
approaches one of these globes 7O TOUCH IT, but it resists 
like a ball of rubber, till the surface suddenly gives way. 
Then comes catastrophe. The little man feels himself grasped 
by an irresistible force, and becomes attached to the surface 
of the sphere, from which he cannot free himself. However, 
the large globe gets smaller, and after a while finally dis- 
appears, restoring the “ little man” to freedom. He leaves 
the leaf and finds himself in hilly country, covered with 
sheets of the same substance that formed the globes, but, 
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wlike them, it descends steeply before him, and becomes 
horizontal only at some distance away. 

But this is not all. Suppose that the homunculus 
carries a vessel of his own dimensions; he can never fill it 
vith water—or if he should succeed in accomplishing the 
impossible, he could never empty it. So that if he wrote a 
treatise for his micro-children, it would contain the following : 
“In a state of rest, ‘ liquids’ assume a globular or convex 
form; they cannot be poured from one vessel into another. 
They resist gravity, which shows that it is not ‘ universal’ ; 
and if a solid is immersed in a liquid it cannot escape.” 
Again, if the “ tiny man ” was in a dark room into which a 
ray of light penetrated, he would see his existence threatened 
every moment by large masses, actually specks of dust, 
illuminated by the sunlight. 

We thus see that, purely on account of his small size, 
this little creature would derive, from observations of nature, 
laws altogether different from those deduced by us. His 
outlook would be “‘ relative” to his size—and, therefore, 
why not ours ? 

Now this is just what happens in the study of bacteriology, 
where only bodies whose dimensions are of the order of 
1/25,000 of an inch or thereabouts are considered. Compare 
the bodies of the solar system with the granules that form 
what is called a “‘ colloidal suspension.”’ In both cases, we 
have isolated masses, free to obey the action of forces that 
attract them. Among these, two are common to both— 
Newtonian gravitation and electrostatic attraction. In the 
solar system gravitation dominates, and yet the planets 
have an electric charge. On our earth these are often quite 
important to us, as in a thunderstorm. Nevertheless, from 
the general point of view of the whole system, these are 
negligible, and astronomers do not take them into account 
in their calculations. On the other hand, in the mass of 
colloidal liquid, the attraction of gravitation yields pride 
of place to the forces due to the electric charges on the sus- 
pended particles. So that, with the same two factors existing 
in both, the planetary world is ruled by attractions, while 
the colloidal ‘‘ microcosm ” is governed by repulsion. 

We see, then, that the same laws have different modes of 
action, according to the size of the bodies on which they 
act; and the case of the imaginary homunculus is actually 
realised among the bacteria. For these, when immersed in a 
liquid, the laws of weight vanish as compared with the laws 
of capillarity, viscosity, Brownian motion, electrostatic change, 
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and the rest of it. We have thus, not perhaps a modification 
of physical law, but at least a change in the mode of J79 
application. In the case of very small organisms, such as 
germs, physical laws thus find a special application. The 
science of material objects discovered and learned by us in 
connection with phenomena observed on our own “ scale” 
becomes quite different as we rise or descend in the scale of 
dimensions. 

At the lower limits, we find creatures that obey ow 
familiar laws only as exceptions. At the extreme confines 
of the universe we find, according to Einstein, a “ limiting” 
velocity—that of light, which no moving body can exceed, 
By the side of a microphysics of the infinitely little, we have 
a cosmophysics for the infinitely great. 

It will be pertinent now to give a scientific explanation 
of the thunderstorm. Why do we get more thunderstorms 
in the summer than in the winter? This is due to the angle 
or ‘‘ incidence ” of the sun’s rays; the atmosphere is warmer 
in the summer than in the winter, and therefore currents of 
warm air are continually rising from the earth’s surface. 
These warm air currents, as they rise, get gradually colder, 
until the water vapour they contain condenses into clouds. 
How is the current or “electrical potential’ generated! 
At first the rain falls through the ascending air currents, but 
as the latter increase in intensity, first all the small drops, 
and then larger drops, get held up until finally there comes a 
time when the velocity of the ascending air current becomes 
greater than twenty-four feet per second, when no water 
can fall. The large amount of water which is thus prevented 
from falling accumulates, and if the ascending air current 
suddenly stops, a “ cloud-burst ”’ occurs. 

All the time the water is being held up by the ascending 
air currents, however, small drops are constantly uniting to 
form large drops, which in turn are broken up again into 
small drops, and every time a drop breaks there is a separation 
of electricity, the drops becoming positively charged and the 
air negatively charged. 

But while the drops remain relatively stationary, the 
negative electricity is carried away in the air stream. This 
goes on until the charge becomes very large indeed ; a stress 
is thrown on the air, either between two clouds or a cloud 
and the earth, and when this stress has reached a pressure 
of about half a gramme weight to the square centimetre, 
smash goes the air; it is literally cracked. The line of the 
fracture is illuminated by the intense heat thus produced, 
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rendering the air particles incandescent, which, in expanding 
and contracting cause “thunder.” If the lightning or spark 
ig straight and short, one short clap is heard; if long and 
cooked, a peal or “rumble” occurs. The electricity, or 
dectric ‘‘ field,” is thus produced by the breaking up of the 
rain-drops ; and it is apparent that it is necessary for there 
to be an ascending air current of more than twenty-four feet 

r second before the water can be held up sufficiently to 
generate electricity. 

It may seem peculiar to refer to the air as being smashed, 
or cracked, as we did above, but although appearing to 
mechanical force unstable or weak, it acts to electrical stresses 
as a remarkably strong yet brittle substance. We may, in 
fact, regard ourselves as living in an electrical condenser. 


J. GoRDON PEIRSON. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO 


WE came quite suddenly on the body lying at the foot of a 
tree. I had been following roan antelope spoor through the 
bush with my orderly, Moma Hashidu, and a human corpse 
was the last thing 1 expected to see in that belt of country 
which was trackless and untenanted except by game. The 
man lay on his side where he had rolled over, perhaps in a 
last convulsion, and the stiffness of his posture was unmis- 
takable. From the tribal cuts on his cheeks and forehead 
and the fashion of the goatskin about his loins I saw that 
he was a Tengale pagan. 

Moma Hashidu knelt down and touched him. ‘“ He died 
not so long ago,”’ he said—* a few hours.” 

‘* How did he come here—so far from his own country ?” 

My orderly looked up at me and laid a finger on the man’s 
wrist. ‘“‘ He was tied up, hand and neck. They had taken 
him for a slave—and left him when he grew sick.” 

I looked more closely. Except for the rope mark there 
was no wound on the man and he was not starved. But I 
guessed what had happened. He had just died—because 
he wanted to. The pagans were like that ; they could will 
themselves to die sometimes. Captivity broke their hearts 
and sooner than face it they faded out. I thought it had 
been so with this poor devil. ‘“‘ Swine,” I muttered, viciously. 
“* How long ago did they pass here ?” 

Moma Hashidu had risen and was examining the ground 
with a hunter’s eye. 

“The night before last, I think,” he decided. “ The 
marks are one day old at least.” 

‘“* No good following them up now ; they will be fifty miles 
away by this time.” 

I had come—too late—on this trace of a slave party 
stealing through the bush. That was how they always did 


it now—secretly—keeping off the main paths. For the | 


High Commissioner of Nigeria had made orders-in-council 
abolishing the legal status of slavery in the Protectorate and 
forbidding new enslavement—and offenders had to move 
warily. But it was one thing to make orders-in-council at 
Headquarters and another to enforce them in outlying dis- 
tricts. I found my work cut out with an area of ten thousand 
square miles to administer and six police to help me. My 
district included part of the pagan country, which was the 
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slave recruiting ground, and also a Fulani Emirate. The 
inhabitants of the last, being Mohammedans, resented the 
abolition of slavery and would do nothing to help me stop it. 
The wretched slave gangs were being taken through my 
district to the town of Gwaram, across my boundary, and there 
disposed of to buyers from the big cities of the north. But 
the area was so wide, and my staff so small that I had so far 
caught none of the rascally dealers at their game. 

This very corpse, so accidentally found in the bush, was 
an unwelcome reminder of my difficulty. There was a 
conspiracy of silence always against me and it was hard to 
get a hint in time of the slavers’ movements. My police, too, 
were kept in the dark and could do nothing. Moma Hashidu 
was the most useful of them. His own village of Hashidu 
lay in my district and I employed him to collect local news. 
He sometimes got information as to robbers and offenders 
of other sorts but, so far, he had obtained none about the 
rogues I wanted most. 

The discovery of the dead pagan, therefore, had brought 
me no nearer to my desire and there was nothing left to do 
but bury the poor wretch. That we did, using my orderly’s 
machet to scoop out the grave, and piling stones above him 
to keep the hyenas off. I returned that evening to my 
station at Gombe feeling more certain than ever that I was 
up against a difficult proposition. 

It was chance, after all, which put an end to that exasper- 
ating condition of affairs and gave me a line to work on. 

I had strolled down to the river one evening to shoot 
sand grouse accompanied by Moma Hashidu. It was still 
early for the birds to come down to the river bed and we sat 
on the bank waiting for dusk. Twenty yards back ran the 
main road from Gombe to the south and I could see all who 
passed along it to and from the town. There were not many 
that evening. A few farmers came from their millet fields, 
hoe on shoulder and an Emir’s messenger rode by with a 
salute. ‘The sun was sinking and a perfect calm came down 
upon the river. I heard a francolin call harshly from the 


_ farther bank and then there was a great stillness for many 
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minutes. Suddenly the sound of a horse’s feet came to my 
ears and I turned from watching the sunset to see who was 
passing. A man had drawn rein and dismounted to salute. 
He advanced a step or two towards me. I glanced at him 
casually. He wore the gown and turban of the better class 
and I noticed that he rode a good horse. The fellow was a 
Fulani with a foxy look about him and the ingratiating smile 
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which covered the natural deceit of all his race. I returneg 
his greeting. 

“Where are you off to?” I asked, for he was riding away 
from the town. He named a village twenty miles away and 
said it was his home. His face was not familiar to me and J 
had a quick impression that he was lying for some reason, 
I let him go, however, and when he had remounted and passed 
on I said to Moma: ‘“‘ What is he—a trader ? ” 

My orderly was staring after the rider. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “amma chinikinsa dabam—his 
trade is different.” 

The words and the tone in which he spoke them were 
significant. ‘‘ Different—what do you mean?” I asked, 
“Do you know the man?” “I know him,” Moma nodded, 
“ but he did not know me. He was born in Hashidu.” 

“* Well—what is his trade ? ” 

““A bad one,” he answered, with a grin. I slipped a 
couple of shells into my gun in readiness for the evening 
flight and glanced at him with a quickened interest. He 
nodded with meaning. ‘“‘ That is Alassan ; I remember him. 
He left Hashidu years ago and I did not know that he had 
come back. We heard that he had taken to the business of 
procuring slaves and lived in Kano.” 

‘“* What is he doing here ?”’ I asked. 

‘* He is going to Gateri,’”” Moma answered with conviction, 

So that was it! Chinikinsa dabam—Moma had said, and 
Gateri was a town on the edge of the pagan country. Only 
one sort of trader went to Gateri and there was only one sort 
of trade. If Moma were right it looked as if a line on Mr. 
Alassan might lead to a result. 

A quick rustle of wings in the falling dusk heralded the 
first flight of grouse and interrupted my reflections. For 
the next twenty minutes I was kept busy, while Moma 
marked down the fallen birds, and only when we were walking 
back to the station did I have leisure to think about the 
lucky meeting on the bank. For it was just luck. Alassan 
had chosen that one evening to ride out to Gateri, and Moma 
Hashidu—the one man of my staff who knew him and his 
business—-had been present with me to recognise him and to 
tell me what he knew. 

That night on my veranda, I had a quiet talk with my 
orderly and made a plan. As a result of it he was gone before 
daylight. He went in native dress so as to be inconspicuous, 
and slipped out of my compound without a soul knowing the 
time of his departure. The police corporal was informed 
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that he had gone north on special duty ; it was important 
that busybodies from the town should not discover that his 
direction was the exact opposite. They were too curious in 
Gombe. 

It was three weeks before he returned. I was sitting 
out under the stars in my compound one night wondering 
what had become of him, when a quiet cough from the dark- 
ness told me that somebody was announcing his approach. 

“ Who is it ?”” I enquired. 

“Tt is 1,” a low voice answered, and Moma Hashidu 
materialised from the shadow of the fence. He squatted on 
the ground close to my chair and I could see his teeth gleam 
faintly in a smile. 

“What news?” I asked the question with some anxiety, 
but his first words reassured me. 

“He is on his way. Last night he came to Dagelli. In 
the darkness of to-morrow they will cross the Kobi bush.” 

There was no need to ask who “he” and “ they” were. 
The same thought was in both our minds ; Alassan was on the 
move with another consignment of his “‘ merchandise.” 

“Good,” I murmured. “ This time we'll have another 
kind of talk with the gentleman ‘ whose trade is different.’ 
Tell me everything that has happened since you left.” 

I listened to his account and at the same time thought out 
ways and means. The Kobi bush lay along my western 
boundary. It was in one patch of the Kobi that we had 
come across the dead pagan. The whole area of it was some 
twenty miles by fifteen and a stream ran through it diagonally 
which would give water to anyone travelling that way. 
There was no sort of track to follow but Alassan probably 
knew the bush intimately. One small hill stood on the bank 
of the stream and was a landmark for which he would probably 
make on his way to Gwaram. If he left Dagelli at the time 
Moma had said he would reach the water about the middle 
of the next night. The hill lay thirty miles due west of where 
I was then sitting and I could be there easily in time to have 
that talk. Providing that Alassan remained unconscious 
that I was on his game, the thing looked like a certainty. 
But accurate timing and complete secrecy in our movements 
were the essence of success. 

“You are sure he will not start until to-morrow night ? ” 
I asked. 

“T heard him say so,” Moma nodded. ‘“‘ They have come 
fast from Gateri and the women need a rest.” 

“ How many were there in the party ?” 
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“* Fourteen ; eight men and two women—and two more with 
babies.” 

That was a large number. I thought to myself tha 
Alassan must be very sure of his safety, and extremel 
contemptuous of my power to trouble him, if he could move 
so many slaves within thirty miles of my station in that 
arrogant way. ‘The very fact gave me an extra flick on the 
raw and I promised myself that Mr. Alassan, with any luck, 
should pay heavily for his cheek. 

“You have done well,” I told Moma. ‘“ Eat now, and 
sleep an hour or two in my compound. Then get back t 
Dagelli. When they start away to-morrow follow them 
till they come near the stream and then meet me at the hill,” 

He knew the rendezvous as well as I did, and afte 
receiving some final instructions he vanished to the servants 
quarters, while I sat on and planned my own part of the shov, 

I knew that if I wanted to make this capture there was 
only one way to do it. Nobody must guess what I was 
after. 

Two picked men of my police detachment would be sent the 
next morning to a certain hamlet on the edge of the Kobi bush 
and wait there tillI came. They would be given no reason forit 
and would be told to hold their tongues as to where they 
were going. 

They could travel by daylight without causing any special 
comment ; they were often sent about the district on business. 

Those whom they met on the road might talk about it but 
they would think it was some ordinary arrest being made 
Moma Hashidu, in mufti, would attract no attention, and 
he was not well known in the neighbourhood of Dagelli 
But it was my own movements which had to be most care: 
fully concealed. If I were to be seen starting out in any 
direction, a hundred tongues would clack about it. Folk 
would begin by wondering, end by suspecting that something 
was up, and in twelve hours the news that I had ridden west 


ward towards the Kobi bush might reach Dagelli, and put) 


Alassan on his guard. A solitary official living among : 
quarter of a million natives was always watched. 
Everything he did, even of the most trivial, was known ant 


talked about in the district. Such a small thing as the nut 


ber of birds I shot on any evening would be known all ove 
Gombe town in an hour. It was everybody’s business t 
learn what I did or where I went at all times, and if my 
actions gave ground for suspecting that there was somethin 
important in the air, the bush telegraph—that amazil 
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method—would flash a warning over a hundred miles of 
country in twenty-four hours or less. 

In this case, therefore, the town and district of Gombe 
must be allowed to believe that I was still in my compound 
until some hours at least after I had left it. I could notstir 
till after nightfall and I should have to get across the river 
without being seen. My own household must be kept in the 
dark. There was always someone loitering about to pick 
up news—the less known, the less could be learned. 
Qrdinarily I should have taken no such elaborate precautions 
—but I had set my heart on catching my Fulani friend and 
I was taking no risk of failure now. 


It was half an hour after dark when I left my compound 
the next night. I rode my best trek horse, an animal famous 
in the country for his tripple. He could cover nearly eight 
niles in the hour at that curious pace, which is a trot with the 
forelegs and a canter with the hind. I had twenty-four 
miles to do to reach the hamlet and allowed myself three 
hours for it. 

I mounted as if I meant to take a short ride round the 
town and left my groom behind with the intimation that I 
did not need him. There was no one about as I made my 
way down to the river and I padded softly over the sandy 
bed of the Gongola, fording the dry weather channel well 
south of the town. I had clear starlight to travel by which 
was all I needed on the track to the hamlet. The moon 
would be up soon after ten o’clock and would give us light 
for our bush walk and the subsequent events of the night. 

Once across the river I set my horse going at his best. 
The miles slipped by along that silent, lonely path. At 
intervals the huts of villages loomed up against the spangled 
sky and slid past us as we went. Sometimes a dog barked 
at the sound of our passage, or a horse neighed shrilly from a 
compound. But we travelled at the same fast tripple through 
every village and were quickly out again into the heavy night 
silence of the bush. 

I fell into a reverie as I rode. 

It was curious to think that here and now, in this twentieth 
century of the Christian era and in a world of freedom and 
enlightenment, men and women were still being robbed of 
liberty and forced to serve strange masters. Yet in this 
newly subjugated country of Nigeria the same old bad con- 
ditions existed as they had done for centuries. White men 
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were no longer engaged in the vile traffic but it was going on 
still among the people themselves. 

The fact brought one very close to the old days of the 
slave trade on the West Coast ; it made one see the phantoms 
of old slave brigs with their freight of sin and sorrow, which 
must surely haunt the delta creeks to-day. On the site of 
the vanished barracoons the ghosts of those poor devils who 
went overseas to servitude still moved, perhaps, wringing 
their hands in anguish at their fate. To-day the unfortunate 
creatures were spared the horrors of exile from their own 
land, but their lot was not a happy one. This Alassan was 
the prototype of the old Jekri middlemen in the Niger creeks 
who bought slaves from up river and took them to salt water 
where the ships waited for their cargo. He would sit in 
Gateri like a greedy spider collecting his material—men and 
women bartered or pledged for debt, or the enemies of some 
chief. He would buy in a cheap market and sell in a dearer 
one at Gwaram and from first to last transact his business 
without a jot or tittle of emotion. He was not perhaps to 
be blamed for that. He was but acting according to his 
nature and following the custom of his race. His victims 
were chattels like any ox or sheep from which profit could be 
made. None the less, as a trader in such merchandise he 
must disappear and as a law-breaker he must be punished. 

For three hours I rode along that track at the same pace 
and without drawing rein, and in all those miles I did not 
meet a living soul. Then the first glow of moonrise spread 
behind me in the east and soon afterwards I saw, across some 
cleared farm land, a point of firelight which winked a cheerful 
welcome and knew that I had reached my rendezvous. 

I rode in to the hamlet and found my two constables 
alert and ready for me. My horse was given into the head- 
man’s care to be fed and watered, and I learned from the 
police that nobody had left the hamlet since their arrival who 


could have carried news of our affairs to the outside world. I 
was thus satisfied that none had got wind, so far, of our | 


intentions. My first object of secrecy had been attained. 


Ten minutes later we three were heading west again into | 


the wild bush. The moon gave us a fair light now and by 


constant reference to a compass bearing which I had taken | 


on a previous visit I reckoned that we could keep a good line. 
For two hours we pushed on through the Kobi bush at a good 
pace. Several times we put up game and once we came on 4 
leopard lying in the grass and watching some hartebeeste on 
the feed. Among them was an old bull with a magnificent 
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head which I could have bagged with ease, but I was after 
bigger game that night and was not risking the chance of a 
shot being heard. 

It was nearly midnight when I sighted the small hill only 
slightly north of our line, which showed our direction had 
been good. We reached the stream, flowing to the north- 
east, and fording it made for the foot of the hill slope. There 
I chose a spot under cover but with a view of both banks and 
we sat down to wait, and watch. 

It was a strange vigil. The moon rode high by this time. 
Its light showed me the mysterious, silent banks and the 
placid stream flowing between them without a murmur. 
Now and again a fish leapt and fell back with a loud slap. 
Other night sounds came to me from the bush ; bats squeaked 
in the branches of a clump of trees; some animal pushed its 
way among the undergrowth, and once I heard the coughing 
grunt of a leopard across the water. My thoughts, however, 
were centred on what the next hour might bring forth. Some- 
where in the bush to the south of us was marching a party of 
unhappy natives faced with a life-long captivity. It mattered 
nothing that, as valuable chattels, they were not being 
subjected to cruelty or savage treatment. The fact remained 
that a number of human beings, rightfully created free, had 
been forced to surrender that freedom and to endure suffering 
of mind, if not of body. I did not care whether they were 
part of a social system which was tolerated by the Moslem 
code ; all I cared about was their release and the punishment 
of the captors. 

For a moment I was assailed by anxious doubts. It was 
about time that we should have notice of their coming. 
Would Alassan take this particular route, after all? Had he, 
by any chance, got wind of what I was up to and changed his 
plans? A hitch was always possible—and success meant very 
much to me now. ‘The liberation of these individual slaves 
was of the first importance for their own sakes. But a 
complete capture of the slavers themselves would have a big 
effect throughout the district. In the course of a trial I 
hoped to dig out a lot of information about traffic and to lay 
a number of other scoundrels by the heels. Timid witnesses 
would be encouraged to come forward, new facts would come 
to light, and the way be opened for a clean up of the “ sore.” 

While I hoped and feared about the outcome a figure 
quietly slipped from the fringe of bush on the far side of the 
stream and began to cross. It was Moma Hashidu, naked now 
but for a loincloth, and as I showed myself he smiled in greeting. 
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** They will cross higher up,” he said, after he had climbed 
the bank and reached me. “They are following a game 
track which Alassan knows. Come quickly and I will show 
the place.” 

“* How far are they behind?” I asked him in a low voice, 

“A little way,” he said. “We must go quickly.” 

We re-entered the bush and went up-stream for two 
hundred yards or so, followed by the two constables. 

Moma stopped and pointed through the bushes to the 
opposite bank. 

‘** The track comes out there.”” He showed me where it 
ran—a faint mark in the bush—on our side of the stream. 

*“* How are they marching ?”’ 

** Alassan and one man are in front with the women. 
Then the men with one guard leading and one other behind.” 

I took a quick survey of our position. A few yards back 
along the path and out of sight of the stream I saw a small 
outcrop of rock which would give me cover. I led the way 
to it and made my dispositions hurriedly. The two constables 
were to hide themselves in the bush exactly opposite to me, 
with the track running between us. I sent Moma back to the 
bank with orders to give us warning when he saw the party. 
He was to let them cross and pass him and then slip between 
them and the stream so as to stop anyone bolting back. I 
gave him my revolver for the purpose. The two police had 
their carbines but I felt I should be sufficiently armed with 
my stick. I did not expect that Alassan and his men would 
put up much of a fight. 

The attack orders were that we three should jump straight 
for the guards as soon as the caravan had halted, as they 
would do for a rest and a drink. The slaves would be dis- 
regarded for the moment. They would be tied up and would 


not be able to get away. I counted mostly on the advantage | 


of surprise ; the rest was a matter of quick tackling. 


When all was settled I sat down behind my rock. I had ) 
done some night watching for game over a water hole ora | 


kill and had experienced the feeling of suspense. But never 
had I been keyed up to such a pitch of tension as I was that 
night. The bag I hoped to get would be the best I could ever 


achieve. Not one of my birds must escape and I swore that 


they should not. 

We had only five minutes to wait, as I saw by my wrist- 
watch, before a low whistle came from the hidden Moma. I 
strained my ears to catch the first sounds af the approach 
but it was another minute before I heard the faint splash 
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which told me that men were wading in the stream. A 
harsh voice croaked some order with a startling clearness 
and then came the noise of shuffling feet on the path within 
afew feet of me. Suddenly I heard the thin wail of a child. 

It was that which set me off. A quick look over the rock 
showed me that three men in gowns and turbans with swords 
slung by red cords from the shoulder had come to a halt almost 
opposite me in the path. Beyond them I saw a string of 
naked pagans tied neck to neck, and a fourth guard behind. 
That was enough. 

With a yell I had cleared the rock and landed alongside 
Alassan in one motion. The two constables jumped from the 
bushes to the tick and the action became brisk. One man 
half drew his sword and got a crack on the head from a carbine 
stock. He sat down suddenly and held his skull in a dazed 
way. Another stood meekly in the path with a gun muzzle 
poked into his stomach and evidently had no intention of 
giving trouble. 

Alassan had turned and made a dive into the bush, but my 
crooked stick caught his ankle and sent him sprawling. I 
gave him a warning tap on the head with my stick to teach 
him sense, and he, too, lay quiet without further effort to 
depart. Meanwhile Moma Hashidu had prodded the fourth 
man up to join us with the help of the revolver in the small of 
his back and we had our four sorry scoundrels where we 
wanted them. In less than five minutes they were hand- 
cuffed wrist to wrist and locked in a circle round the trunk 
of a tree, a device which serves as a useful bush prison for a 
number. 

The whole business had been very smartly handled by 
my three policemen. They had acted first and talked after- 
wards—and talk they now did while they dealt with the 
culprits. Alassan and his crew were not made of warrior 
stuff, as I had expected, but some of them might have escaped 
but for my men’s prompt work. 

I turned my attention next to the slaves. Eight of them, 
as Moma had reported, were males ranging from sixteen to 
thirty years of age. They were roped neck to neck, each one 
with his right hand tied up close under his chin to prevent 
any attempt at resistance. Four women—two of them with 
babies on their backs—were grouped together unbound. 
These wore a long blue cloth swathed round them but the 
men had nothing but a goatskin at the waist. They were a 
dejected looking lot. If the sight of a white man and the 
constables in uniform caused them any astonishment they 
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did not show it and the apathy with which they regarded 
us showed me how deeply sunk in misery they were. One 
of them, we found, could speak a little Haussa. I explained 
to him that they were in no danger and would be set free in 
due course. He interpreted the news which they received 
stolidly. Perhaps they hardly believed it and imagined 
that they had exchanged one set of captors for another, | 
should not have blamed them if they did and for that very 
reason I dared not let them march entirely free in case they 
bolted. Their hands were untied and after they had been 
given water I started back to the hamlet with my caravan 
of lawful and unlawful prisoners. The former tailed on 
behind me, still cuffed wrist to wrist, and I cannot think 
that they much enjoyed their walk. But I did. It had 
been a great night and everything had gone according to plan. 
My chief henchman, Moma Hashidu, was jubilant. Ou 
success had been almost entirely due to him and from first to 
last he had worked to deserve a promotion which he eventually 
got. He had been on the go for the last forty hours, but if 
he was tired he did not show it and spent the time it took us 
to return to Gombe in advertising our show as a big one. 

Later I worked hard myself over that slave-dealing case, 
A large number of witnesses were collected. One piece of 
evidence led to another and individuals who had imagined 
themselves beyond suspicion found that they had been 
drawn into a net. Of that caravan which we had intercepted 
in the Kobi bush, the fourteen pagans were sent safely back 
to their homes and the four slave-snatchers went to penal 
servitude for many years, while a blow was struck at the 
traffic which was to have far-reaching results. 

In Nigeria to-day slavery is almost a thing of the past. 
For the last thirty years every baby has been born free, 
whether of slave parents or no. No man dares to claim as his 
property any person whose age is not clearly more than thirty. 
Self-redemption, freedom by the master’s goodwill, and the 
stoppage of all raiding, have reduced to a minimum the 


numbers of domestic slaves and in a few more years there | 


will be none left. 

And one step towards that end was taken at a chance 
meeting between a district officer with his police orderly and 
a Fulani rogue, who would have done better for himself if 
he had ridden another road, or if I had not been shooting 
sand grouse by the river. 


A. C. G. Hastrnes. 


ANIMALS WE NEVER SEE ALIVE 


BetwEEN Northern India and Southern China there is a 
little-explored region known as “ The Lost Triangle.” It is 
the home of at least three animals which it is almost impossible 
to capture alive. 

One of the most famous of these elusive beasts is the 
giant panda. It lives away up in the inhospitable heights 
of the Himalayas in the bamboo jungles of the Wassu country 
on the Chinese-Tibetan border. During most of the day heavy 
clouds and mists prevail throughout this region, and the land 
is split up by a series of ravines and gullies down which a 
hunter could easily fall and never be seen again. As one of 
the very few men who have ever shot a panda said, “‘ There 
is no such thing as horizontal hunting in Wassu: it is all 
vertical ! ”’ 

Small wonder that Dr. William T. Hornaday, at one 
time the Director of the New York State Zoological Park, 
writing some ten years ago, said: “ Of all the elusive, almost 
unknown, and baffling land animals of the blue distance that 
we can’t catch and keep alive we must give the champion’s 
belt to the Giant Panda.” The first specimen of this zoo- 
logical treasure ever to be caught alive has recently been 
captured by an American and a Chinese explorer. It is a 
baby, which had been deserted by its mother. It was pre- 
sented to the Bronx Zoo in New York in 1936. In appearance 
the giant panda is like a bear, but actually it is a very distant 
relative of the raccoon. It stands about thirty inches at the 
shoulder, and weighs, when full-grown, not less than 250 
pounds. A noticeable feature of the animal is its eyes, 
which are surrounded by a big splotch of black hair which 
makes it look as if someone had made a daub at each eye 
with a tar-brush. It is believed to be nocturnal in its habits, 
which may help to account for the fact that although it was 
discovered as far back as 1869, only three or four white men 
have ever shot it, and only the one baby specimen has ever 
been brought out of its country alive. * 

Next-door neighbour to the giant panda is the golden 
takin, a beast which looks like a cross between a goat and 
an ox. It has a heavy body, covered with a monstrously 
overgrown grey coat, thick, clumsy legs, a hartebeest’s horns, 


* Since this article was written the London Zoo has been successful in 
obtaining another baby. It is now one of the chief attractions of the Gardens. 
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and weighs anything up to 600 pounds. Although it is saiq 
to form herds of as many as two hundred head, it is so difficult, 
to approach that only four men have ever shot it, let alone 
captured one alive. ‘I'he London Zoo has owned two examples 
of a related species, the mishmi takin, from Tibet, but thei 
precious Chinese relation remains to haunt the dreams of the 
‘bring ’em back alive”? men throughout the world. 

In Kipling’s poem, “‘ Feet of the Young Men,” there is g 
reference to “‘a head of Ovis Poli.” Many readers of the 
poem must have pondered this phrase. It refers to the 
wonderful Marco Polo sheep (christened by that famous 
explorer about 1256) which has never yet seen the inside of a 
British Zoo. The sheep lives on the mountain rim of the 
highest and coldest mountain plateau to be found this side 
of the frigid zones. Its home is “ The Roof of the World” 
with a mean elevation of some 17,000 feet. The outstanding 
characteristic of a poli is its horns. Rowland Ward’s “‘ Records 
of Big Game” give the measurement of some forty poli 
horns that measure, on the curves, above sixty inches, six of 
seventy inches and above, and a top-notcher of the staggering 
length of seventy-five inches. Fortunately the pattern of 
the horns is slender, or a poli could never negotiate the 
pathways of his rocky home, but the magnificent spread of a 
full-grown poli’s horns fully explain why Kipling singled them 
out for special mention. 

Before leaving ‘‘ The Lost Triangle” mention must be 
made of two other creatures which are believed by some to 
have made their home in this “ never never” land. The 
first is a hairless ape which, if caught, might throw an inter- 
esting light on animal ancestry. That veteran explorer, 
James B. Schackelford, was recently planning an expedition 
into the fastness of upper Indo-China in search of this 
beast. 


In 1899 a mountaineer recorded that he had seen, at an | 
altitude of about 18,500 feet, on an eastern spur of Everest’s | 


sister mountain, Kanchenjunga, a long ascending trail of 
huge footprints disappearing up into the snows. During the 
1923 Everest Expedition certain moving specks were observed 
high above the snow line, and later footprints were found in 
soft snow at 20,000 feet. While Mr. Eric Shipton was making 
an independent survey of the Himalayas last year he saw 
gigantic footprints in the snow at a height of some 16,000 feet. 
They resembled an elephant track, but the long stride sug- 
gested a biped. Finally, the Sherpa coolies, who often accom- 
pany expedition parties, invariably assert that they have 
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yen footprints, such as those already described, many times 
before. 

The creatures which make these mysterious tracks in the 
gow have not yet been scientifically ascertained, but the 
evidence would seem to point to large ape- or bear-like 
animals which are known to the shepherds whose villages dot 
the plateau of the Himalayas as “ Bhanjakris ” (“‘ Abominable 
Snowmen”? ?). According to these shepherds, who live in 
dread of them and some of whom claim to have actually 
seen the creatures, the Bhanjakris have dark-skinned bodies, 
covered with long, shaggy hair, arms that reach to their 
knees, and possess very keen vision. They are very power- 
fully built, and can uproot trees and boulders with ease. 

It is interesting to compare this description with that 
given by Mr. Neil Macintyre, in his book “ Attack on Everest,” 
of a creature, “‘ wild, hairy, tall as a tree, fleet as the wind, 
savage as the jungle tiger.” Supposing they exist, one cannot 
but pity the man who first attempts to bring back alive one 
of these Abominable Snowmen ! 

Since the century began the jungles of Africa have given 
up four absolutely new wild animals. The members of this 
select quartette are the bongo antelope, the okapi, the giant 
forest hog and the white rhino. One race of white rhino 
(simum) was already known when the century dawned, but 
in 1908 Lydekker received some skulls collected by Major 
Powell-Cotton near the station of Lado, and realized that 
they belonged to a different race of rhinoceros. He christened 
this new white rhino cottoni, in honour of the fine sportsman- 
naturalist who had helped to establish its identity. 

The zoos of the world, ably backed up by the wild animal 
collectors, have striven mightily to obtain specimens of these 


| four rare creatures. Until last year the London Zoo had 


received only a fleeting visit from one of them—the okapi. 


' Thanks to the brilliant efforts of Mr. K. C. Gandar Dower, 


specimens of the rare and very shy bongo antelope and that 
big, ugly devil pig, the giant forest hog, can now be seen in 


_ the London Zoo. But Dower failed to capture another beast 


on which he had set his heart—the “‘ spotted lion.” 

In the higher parts of Mount Kenya and the Aberdares 
there are great blocks of wild country which are absolutely 
uninhabited. The elevation is above 7,000 feet, and the 
forests which are found in this region have an animal life 
which is peculiarly their own. They have already yielded up 
the bongo and the giant forest hog. Dower believes they 
have yet another rare creature lurking within their borders, 
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and last year he made a valiant attempt to capture a specime, 
alive. He was unsuccessful, but the identity of the beast js 
almost established. 

The Kenya natives tell of a lion that is smaller and darke 
than ordinary lions, and spotted as completely as a leopan 
although the spotting is not so vivid. Capt. Dent, who is 
a Warden of Kenya Colony and a field naturalist of repute, 
once came across four lions at a height of 11,000 feet which, 
he said, were smaller and altogether different from ordinary 
lions. Dower himself, during his endeavours to capture the 
elusive beast, came across spoor which was too large for 
leopards and too small for lions. And, finally, a Mr. Trent 
has shot two of the lions, and their skins have been scientific. 
ally examined. 

Dower, who has seen the skins, writes : “‘ They appear to 
belong to lions, two or three years old, and yet the spots 
which all cubs are born with show no signs of fading. Certain 
freak lions do keep their spots to a pretty advanced age, but 
not to a degree comparable with these rosettes, which are 
distributed not only on the legs and flanks but right up to 
the spine itself. When unbelievers write to me about the 
spotted lion they usually take one of two lines. ‘ Spotted 
lions,’ they say, ‘ don’t be ridiculous !’ Or, if they know about 
the cub-spots, ‘Spotted lions ? Of course!’ It is significant 
that neither the Kenya Game Department nor the Natural 
History Museum, both of whom have seen the skins, take up 
either of these points of view, though until the skin of a mature 
beast is produced, and with it the all-important skull and 
skeleton, they cannot be expected to give an official ruling.” 

In addition to these comparatively large animals there 
are a number of smaller creatures which only intrepid explorers 
can expect to see alive. The flying frogs of Borneo, which 


plane amid the tree tops by means of enormously exaggerated | 
webs between their toes and fingers, have never yet been seen 

in any zoo. The tarsier of Malaya, an animal that looks like } 
a rat on stilts plus goggle eyes and a long tufted tail, has 

never been exhibited in Europe or America. The giant | 
brown snake of Northern Australia has never yet been seen | 
outside its own country. And the London Zoo cannot even | 
get a specimen of that very well known Australian joke | 


animal—the duck-billed platypus. } 
In his Autobiography Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, for | 


many years the Secretary of the Regent’s Park Zoo, writes 
of the creatures he loves so well, ‘‘ Nowhere else than amongst 
living animals are there such strange fantasies of colour, such 
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lay of light on contour and surface, such intimate relation 
between structure and form. They provide a rich material 
for the anatomist, histologist, physiologist, parasitologist and 
athologist. They are an endless laboratory for the student 
of psychology ; they are the basis of the study of zoology ; 
their study is a necessary adjunct to the study of man in 
health and disease.” 

Few will dispute his judgment, and it is a sad reflection 
that there is little hope of us ever seeing some of the most 
rare and fast-disappearing animals alive. The most this 
slow old world can do is to show them to us dead. 


FRANK W. LANE. 


Since writing the above I see The Times has had some lively corres- 
pondence on the precise nature of the Abominable Snowmen. The well- 
known naturalist, Mr. R. I. Pocock, thinks the tracks were made by the 
animal known to sportsmen as the “‘ Red Bear,” which is an inhabitant of 
the Western Himalaya. A correspondent signing himself ‘‘ Balu,” however, 
described some curious bird-like tracks which could not have been made 
by a four-footed beast. Undoubtedly the best suggestion of the lot came 
from Wing-Commander E. B. Beauman, who wants a joint zoological, 
geographical, and mountaineering expedition to investigate the whole matter 
“on really scientific lines.” 


GERMANY IN LUXEMBURG 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES: 


The peaceful penetration of the Grand Duchy by the 
Nazis goes on. They have now bought a “ Brown House,” 
where their Nationals, principally housemaids, are convened 
on Sundays to be fed with the pure milk of Hitlerism and 
pumped dry about their Luxemberg employers. I suppose 
the same thing happens in England where there are many 
thousands of German domestic servants employed, who do 
the spying in the families as it is done here. The German 
Foreign Office has told the Luxemburg Government that all 
attacks on the Nazi Regime by papers here have to stop. 
This was perhaps inevitable and has also happened in other 
countries bordering Germany. 


Luxemburg. 
February, 1939. 


POEM 
GHOST OF A NEST 


In leafless hedge 
Ghost of a nest 
Once held the warmth 
Of blackbird’s breast. 


Not coldest wind, 
Nor keenest eye, 
Could pierce its soft 
Security. 


In this small world 
New life did spring ; 
Took colour, form, 
And eager wing. 


Took wing and went 
Through summer sun ; 
In other worlds 

New lives begun. 


But left this shell 
Though all else gone ; 
Ghost of a nest, 

Its purpose done. 


DovuGcLaAs GIBSON. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SCENE 

Ir is a mistake to harp continually on our own defects, and 
one to which we are apparently more prone than those 
unhappy enough to be foreigners. To look then on the bright 
side—there can be no doubt that we are better and better 
prepared for a war which is less and less likely to happen. 
At any rate, we are better prepared than we were last 
September, and a measure of delay in distributing gas-masks, 
for example, only means that a larger percentage will be fit 
for use when “the day” comes. People in Scotland, like 
those elsewhere, are still unconvinced on the merits of the 
“voluntary ” register, which is only another way of describing 
a system that is not only capricious, unfair and incomplete, 
but will necessarily be scrapped when war comes. That well- 
known Tory administrator Sir John Anderson has called to 
his aid Sir Auckland Geddes, who had fluttered the dovecots 
by suggesting that housewives should lay in supplies of tinned 
food and bottles of water against the emergency. The grocers 
complained that sales fell thereafter, and the authorities 
explained that the matter was “ voluntary,” like everything 
else, so all is well. Lord Chatfield, the new minister of co- 
ordination, is to be assisted by Mr. W. S. Morrison, the retired 
agriculturist, who will at least be able to instruct his new 
chief on the sinfulness of saying on the air that he “ believes 
in England.” Hosts of angry patriots have written to 
remonstrate. After all, what is the B.B.C. for? Why not 
call it the E.B.C., and have done with it? Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith may well feel nervous, for he is succeeding 
the two white hopes of Scotland in Mr. Elliot and Mr. 
Morrison, who have successively found that ‘‘ Back to the 
Land ”’ is not half so nice as getting away from it. Parliament 
is sitting again, and despite greater national preoccupations 
Scotland manages to get a substantial share of parliamentary 
time. The plight of her inshore fishermen have been before 
the House of Commons; her representatives will produce 
their full quota of criticism of the new Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill; her new Marriage Bill will doubtless pass; and 
Access to her Mountains will be the subject of controversy 
as keen as that on the Caledonian Power Bill, if only it comes 
to anyone’s notice that most of the land affected by these 
proposals happens to be in Scotland. 
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West PERTH AND KINROSS 
“Time Marches On,” as somebody has said somewhere, 
and the result of the West Perth and Kinross by-election 
may now appear like ancient history, but for purposes 


of record it should find a place in these Notes. It was 
as follows :— 
W. McNair Snadden (Unionist) ..- 11,808 
Duchess of Atholl (Independent) ... 10,495 
Government Majority ... -» 1,313 


The result, substituting as it did one Unionsist supporting 
the Government for another Unionist who at the time of the 
last General Election also supported the Government, was 
correctly described in announcements of the figures as “ No 
change ” ; but the Duchess of Atholl and her supporters can 
hardly have cared for the description. There can be little 
doubt that the retiring member considered her victory 
likely and naturally the upshot must have been a keen 
disappointment. But the casualty was a clear case of 
“ self-inflicted wound.” Her estimate that a quick election 
was her best chance was confirmed by competent observers 
on the spot, whose view, expressed immediately before 
the poll, was that Mr. Snadden would have a moderate 
majority, but that every day was adding to it. The 
campaign was largely a soldier’s battle, and both candidates 
relied on their personal exertions and on an almost 
impossible programme of meetings up and down the 
difficult Perthshire terrain. It may be that the Duchess 
was disappointed that not a single eminent figure in the 
political world came to her support; and similarly Mr. 
Snadden was not unduly embarrassed by the presence of the 
“big shots” of the party in Scotland. Noted exceptions 
were the Minister of Labour, and the Scottish Unionist Whip 
who helped to provide the Prime Minister with what must 
have been his most acceptable Christmas present. 

The election attracted a great deal of attention all over 
the country, and also on the Continent. ‘‘ Hitler is Watching 
You,” the electors were told. The Fiihrer’s comments on 
the result have not been published, but they would probably 
have been more intelligent than some of those which did 
find their way into print. Some critics attributed the 
Duchess’s defeat to a fall of snow on the day before the poll, 
some to intimidation, and some to agricultural prejudice. 
This last was a singularly misplaced suggestion, because many 
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farmers threw in their weight on behalf of the Duchess, not 
because they approved of her views on foreign policy, but 
simply because she was agin’ a wicked Government which 
yas reluctant to guarantee the profits of agriculture. But 
the prize for sublimity must go to a critic writing in a London 
weekly journal, who in a special article on the subject said: 
“Kinross is, from the London point of view, a very remote 
spot... . Nearly half the population have never been to 
London.” What he fails to note is that London is, of course, 
far worse off, because very many more than half the popula- 
tion have never been to Kinross. But perhaps comment is 
unnecessary, Other than such “ criticism” is “‘ rayther too 
rich, as the young lady said, wen she remonstrated with the 
pastry-cook, arter he’d sold her a pork-pie as had got nothin’ 
but fat inside.” A mysterious body called “‘ Mass Observa- 
tion ” appears, on the same authority, to have been engaged 
in the constituency in asking Nosey-parkerish questions of the 
not unnaturally apathetic electors. The answers, although 
irrelevant and, when tabulated, wholly unmeaning, seem to 
have been at least polite, which is quite proper in decent 
citizens who doubtless thought they were dealing with 
harmless eccentrics. 


ScOTLAND’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 

The Scottish Economic Committee since its appointment 
in 1936 has carried out a variety of studies, and made a 
practical contribution to assisting the economic life of Scotland 
by taking the initiative in regard to the creation of an 
Industrial Estate in the country. The result was the estab- 
lishment of the North Hillington Industrial Estate, which is 
financed by the Commissioner for the Special Areas in Scot- 
land, and is being developed by Scottish Industrial Estates 
Limited. The Committee has embodied the result of its 
studies in a recently published volume entitled ‘‘ Scotland’s 
Industrial Future—the Case for Planned Development.” 
The price of the book is ls., and it will repay study by all 
who are interested in the welfare of Scotland and her people. 
It begins with a review of Scottish industrial problems, and 
proceeds on the thesis that the war was a turning point in 
Scottish industry. Up till then, the story was one of gradual 
development, with native perseverance, efficiency and 
adaptability conjoining to enable Scotland to make the best 
of her natural resources and to rise in the economic sphere 
to a position of equality with English industry, in spite of 
the advantages enjoyed by the latter, in more ample financial 
backing, larger population and vicinity to a larger domestic 
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market. To establish this equality, Scottish industrialists 
had concentrated on developing their export markets and 
were to a far greater extent than their English rivals dependent 
on these. In general, Scotland compared very favourably with 
England in industrial activity and equipment. War dis. 
turbed the economic and industrial equilibrium to a degree 
from which the country has never recovered, and twenty 
years after the war we live in a world where recovery becomes 
yearly more difficult. ‘“* The whole force of the war economy, 
under the imperious stress of a struggle for existence, was 
directed towards exploiting Scotland’s industrial and natural 
advantages for the production of armaments. These resulted 
in artificially inflated development in the heavy industries, 
which suffered, after the war, from the cessation of demand, 
depressed below customary levels by the Government’s dis. 
armament programme.” Export markets were lost to Scot- 
tish industry, or the hold on them seriously weakened, and 
the trend to “ economic nationalism ” abroad naturally does 
not assist our economic recovery at home. World depression 
since the war has accordingly affected Scotland, relatively 
speaking, far more severely than England, taken as a whole. 
The rearmament programme now in progress is of assistance 
to a certain extent, but as yet affects only a limited area, 
and while it may be hoped that Scotland, as the result of 
representations to the Government, is to receive a larger 
share in the production of aeroplanes and their component 
parts, the Economic Committee expressly disclaims the idea 
that Scotland’s recovery from economic depression should be 
mainly dependent on action by the Government. 


The Committee’s main recommendation as a result of its 
survey is the establishment of a Planning Authority with a 
scope extending to Scotland as a whole. The location of 
industry being a matter of national importance which affects 
Scotland vitally, it is felt that the prime requisite is to obtain 
a greater diversification of industry to act as a mitigating 
influence in the case of any recurrence of widespread unem- 
ployment in the heavy industries, which so dominate our 
national life. The suggested new Authority’s primary duty 
would be to formulate national plans for the future layout 
and development of the country. It should have the assist- 
ance of regional bodies representative of wider areas than 
those comprised within existing local Government boundaries. 
It should be established by statute, and its functions should 
be essentially of an advisory character, though its powers 
and their limitations could necessarily only be determined 
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iter considerable debate and examination, with special 
reference, it may be presumed, to the eventual report of the 
Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution of the 
Industrial Population, and to any further reports made by 
the Commissioners for the Special Areas. The objects in 
view would be to obviate, so far as possible, the existing 
haphazard development of burghal and city areas both from 
, social and an industrial point of view, to consider from the 
national standpoint zoning for industry, the preservation of 
open spaces near large towns, the creation of satellite towns 
as a desirable alternative to the straggling extension of city 
boundaries, the maintenance and enhancement of amenities, 
and planning of the main public services, such as drainage, 
water supply, hospitals and gas supply, with a wider regional 
scope than is normally practicable at present in the case of 
a multiplicity of local authorities acting primarily each in 
the interest of its own area. Consideration of transport 
facilities should also fall within the scope of such an authority, 
as it is naturally impracticable to carry out social and 
economic planning without reference to communications. On 
rading these admirable aspirations the ordinary man will 
inevitably think of the multiplicity of local interests, of the 
civil servants, the town councils and county councils with 
their civil services, of the mass of State, corporation and 
county employees, and will sigh to think that his country’s 
industries can only be assisted by the creation of yet another 
“authority,” overlapping and at war with its predecessors. 
If overnight the old “‘ authorities’ could vanish and a new 
beneficent despot take their place, all might be well, but the 
whole thing looks from some aspects too like another burden 
for our overburdened industry. But the Economic Committee 
deserves our thanks for its clear statement of our problems, 
and for its diagnosis of the difficulties confronting not only 
Scottish industry as a whole but its component parts in detail. 
' Let us hope that good diagnosis is half way to a cure. 


A New Arr Port 
In the development of air services Scotland has always 
lagged rather behind England, and that for a reason which 
has nothing to do with Saxon oppression of the “ junior 
partner.”” It is simply a question of geography. Air trans- 
port. at its present stage depends on travellers with two 
qualifications, the first being that they are well-to-do, the 
second that they are ina hurry. There is between Edinburgh 
and London, and between Glasgow and London a steady flow 
of persons answering to that description, but unfortunately 
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for air services there is nothing for them to gain by leayi 

the ground. A supply of comfortable sleepers enables bug. 
ness men or travellers for pleasure to pass between Scotland 
and England without wasting a day, and these long existing 
facilities have been reinforced by the six-hour day trains, 
which, leaving at tea-time and arriving before bed-time, enable 
business men to say that they have done what they like to 
describe as a “‘ full day’s work ”’ before embarking. Now the 
fastest modern passenger *planes could do little better even 
in time, for to a journey in the air of between two and two. 
and-a-half hours it would be necessary to add an hour at each 
end for the time spent between airport and terminus. The 
only hope, accordingly, for the air companies would seem to lie 
in direct connection between Scotland and the Continent, 
where obviously there would be saving of time and increase 
in comfort. So far there has been no serious attempt to 
establish such services, and this is all the more notable an 
omission because Scottish people are great foreign travellers, 
It is good to learn that an attempt is now being made to 
repair this deficiency. A central Scottish airport is in progress 
of construction at Grangemouth, situated on the River Forth, 
on a site roughly equidistant from both Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. It will be the largest of its kind in Britain, and the 
undertakers say that it will be completed by May 1. The 
airport will be managed and controlled by Scottish Aviation, 
Ltd., and it will realise one of the recommendations of the 
Maybury Committee, which was set up to consider the 
development of civil aviation in the United Kingdom. It has 
been made possible by the co-operation of the Air Ministry 
in establishing at Grangemouth a large training centre for 
Royal Air Force Volunteer Recruits, to be recruited from 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. Glasgow has got ahead 
of Edinburgh in this matter, owing to the lack of a suitable 


training aerodrome near Edinburgh, which has hitherto | 


prevented suitable candidates in Edinburgh and Central 
Scotland from playing the part they should do in this branch 
of home defence. Glasgow has available the Prestwick 
aerodrome on the West Coast, and it may be hoped that the 
“ capital” will now catch up the “second city ’—not of 
Scotland, be it noted, but of the Empire. The new aerodrome 
will be the largest in Great Britain, being roughly circular in 
shape, 1,500 yards in diameter, and with a low visibility 
runway of well over a mile. This runway, radio-assisted, 
will be laid out so that aircraft in fog conditions will be led 
in by a radio beam along a safe low course, free of obstruction. 
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The whole scheme has been carefully arranged, and the new 
yenture will have the good wishes of patriotic Scots. 


Ars BREVIS 

The Exhibition of Scottish Art at the Royal Academy has 
drawn satisfactory attendances, and the critics have been 
kind, although the Scottish eye detected a certain amount 
of patronising surprise in their comments. Knowing the well- 
known generosity of the Caledonian race, the authorities have 
arranged that ‘‘ for the convenience of those who may wish 
to present them to their friends, single admission tickets, at 
ls. 6d. each, may be purchased at the office of the Royal 
Academy or by post,” and no doubt by this means many 
English patrons have been induced to attend who otherwise 
would have remained in outer darkness. In spite of the 
belated “‘ discovery’ of Allan Ramsay by the critics, the 

t room full of Raeburns is, as might have been expected, 
the chief attraction of the Exhibition. Many houses which 
for one reason or another did not contribute to the Art 
section of the Glasgow Exhibition have sent their treasures 
for the display, and it is gratifying to find, even in these 
days when all hereditary wealth is supposed to have been 
destroyed, how many portraits of all periods are described 
in the catalogue as having been in “ family ownership since 
painted.”” Only the works of deceased artists have been 
admitted, or the exhibition could have been strengthened by 
names like Muirhead Bone and John Lavery. Had they 
been in, others would have had to be out, and the excisions 
would have fallen largely on the nineteenth century. Taste 
is so far a matter of period that criticism at any given date 
must necessarily be subject to qualification, but it is hard to 
understand the tremendous vogue which Orchardson once 
enjoyed, or to see any enduring merit in “the pink sugar 
fairies of Noel Paton.” Sir James Guthrie has been given a 
room to himself, and some doubt has been expressed whether 
he merits it. He almost certainly does, if only because what 
annoys the critics is his versatility, and a man who derives 
from so many different ‘‘ authorities’ was a fitting leader 
for the variegated ‘‘ Glasgow school ”’ which since the ‘nineties 
has been famous in all the art centres of Europe. The variety 
and vigour of modern Scottish painting is indeed astonishing, 
and it would defeat any critic to find a common basis of 
Scotticism in McTaggart, Hornel, Crawhall and Cadell. The 
Exhibition is not by any means confined to painting. Even 
the most perfervid Scot would not claim that his country 
has produced a race of great sculptors, and until the works of 
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Pittendrigh MacGillivray, who died only the other dg 

there is nothing outstanding in this line. But there is , 
wealth of beautiful Scottish silver and pewter, and an 
interesting collection of weapons and arms, quaichs, mulls 
brooches and the like, many of which shed an interesting 
light on Scottish culture. The patriot will note approvingly 
that, although the pound Scots was worth only a twelfth 
part of sterling, Scots liquid measures stand at a substantia] 
premium. The Scots pint is the equivalent of three imperial 
pints. The “ tappit-hen,” familiar to readers of Scott, is said 
to have had a capacity of one pint Scots, not, as Sir Walter 
thought, of three quarts. But if he erred, he did so generously 
on the right side. There are some beautiful specimens of 
book-binding on view, and one or two examples of early 
Highland dress. These last, together with the evidence of 
the early portraits, tend to establish the thesis that the kilt 
is a comparatively recent development, and that mid-Victorian 
representations of Highlanders at Bannockburn immaculately 
arrayed in well-pleated skirts are historically quite inaccurate, 
Wicked Lowlanders tell us that the kilt is a poor man’s 
costume, just odds and ends of cloth draped around a man 
too poor to buy a pair of trousers, and there is some justifica- 
tion for the view that a chieftain never wore one if he could 
afford the well-cut trews which adorn the canvases of Ramsay 
and Raeburn. The Exhibition will be near its close when 
these Notes appear; English readers who have not yet re- 
ceived the gift of a ticket by post are strongly recommended 
to bang three saxpences on it, even their own if needs must. 


THEAGES. 


AUSTRALIAN LAWN TENNIS 


Tae Championships staged on the Kooyong Courts at 
Melbourne from January 20th-30th, in perfect weather, are 
now over, and we can take stock of our resources for this 
year’s Davis Cup. Our Cup team will not be seen at Wimble- 
don, as the Association here has decided against it, taking the 
view that no risk must be run of our men being over-played 
and getting stale. 

Two points are clear from this season’s lawn tennis, 
Bromwich is No. 1, Quist No. 2, and as a pair they are un- 
beatable. The second point is that we have the finest crop 
of young players coming on that any country could wish. 
Bromwich performed as a real champion should, defeating 
each opponent in turn in straight sets. The final against 
Quist for the Singles Championship was played on January 
30th in summer heat 97° in the shade, and a strong gusty 
north wind. In three straight sets, 6—4, 6—1, 6—2, Brom- 
wich showed who is the master, Quist offering very weak 
resistance, which is sufficiently indicated by the number of 
nets, Quist 49, Bromwich 8. 

The more I see of Bromwich the more I admire his play. 
Budge recently said he is one of the greatest match players 
in the world, he certainly is. His tennis genius is outstanding, 
a crafty and calculating mind animates his play. No player 
I have seen since Norman Brookes has his uncanny antici- 
pation ; he always seems to be in the right place ; lucky the 
opponent who can catch him going in the wrong direction. 
His service, often proclaimed weak and inoffensive, has 
thought behind it ; no points are given away by double faults, 
energy is conserved by a graceful, easy delivery. It seems 
sufficient to him to get the ball into play, confident in his 
ability to deal with any problem in the rallies. 

The doubles final was the finest match of the tournament, 
bringing into the limelight a young Victorian, Colin Long, 
aged 20, who partnered Turnbull (S.A.) against Bromwich 
and Quist. The latter pair won 6—4, 7—5, 6—2, but that 
does not represent the brilliancy and closeness of the play. 
Long electrified the gallery by his superb driving, volleying 
and interceptions, and his smashing from way back in the 
court was reminiscent of Mako. Considering that he and 
Turnbull had only been partners a month, their great effort 
was all the more surprising. Long has the flair for both 
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singles and doubles, and will go far. He, J. Gilchrist, of 
N.S.W., and L. Brodie (Vic.) are the three stars of the younger 
brigade. Gilchrist first showed his calibre in the Queenslang 
Championships by defeating V. M’Grath and carrying Brom. 
wich to five sets in the final, no mean feat for a junior. Comin 

down to Sydney for the N.S.W. title, he did not quite confirm 
this form, but in Melbourne he surprised everyone by his play 
in the singles for the Australian title. He has courage, 
tenacity and stamina, which he exhibited to the full in 
eliminating A. Kay after being down two sets. Next day he 
went on to pulverize Schwartz, one of our 1938 Davis Cup 
team in three straight sets 6—2, 6—3, 6—3. He has a 
cannon-ball service, the fastest I have seen since Budge; 
in his next match against Jack Crawford played in exhausting 
heat, he went down after a gallant fight through five sets, 
Crawford winning 4—6, 6—4, 2—6, 6—3, 6—4, the result 
being in doubt till the last stroke. Another young Victorian, 
L. Brodie, took a set off Quist, 6—3, 6—2, 6—8, 6—3, and 
seems certain to reach the front rank, he serves well, attacks 
persistently, and shows great concentration. 

Our Davis Cup team will be chosen in a few days ; Brom. 
wich, Quist and Hopman are certainties, the latter as captain 
and manager. On form, the last two will be chosen from 
Crawford, Schwartz, M’Grath, and the two colts Long and 
Gilchrist. Probably they will be Crawford and Schwartz. 

A suggestion from Pat Hughes, Perry’s old partner, has 
been published here, that our Association should send a small 
team to Wimbledon in June. The colts, Long, Gilchrist, and 
Brodie would gain invaluable experience by meeting players 
of every country, and our lady champion, Mrs. Westacott, 
who thrills all galleries with her spectacular hitting, is a great 
attraction to any tournament. She defeated the reliable 
Mrs. Hopman in the final of the singles 6—1, 6—2, keeping 
Mrs. Hopman running from side to side, till a final fierce drive 
would brook no answer. The Misses Wynne-Coyne won the 
doubles from Mrs. Westacott and Miss Hardcastle, and that 
very good pair, Mr. and Mrs. Hopman, took the mixed doubles 
from Bromwich and Miss Wilson 6—8, 6—2, 6—3. 

This concluded a most interesting tournament, which was 
held in fine summer weather throughout, and was splendidly 
supported by the tennis public, galleries of five and six 
thousand attending on the last two days. 


H. A. RUMBALL. 
Melbourne, 


February, 1939. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 

months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over all of the British Isles there will be less than 
the average amount of rain. 

(b) That this deficiency will be more marked in the East 
of Scotland than elsewhere. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 

present are :— 

(c) That during March the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will not differ greatly from the average ; perhaps 
a little above the average in the extreme S.W. of 
England, but below the average in the N.E. of Scotland 
and other parts of the British Isles. 

(d) That during April the total precipitation in all parts 
of the British Isles will be very near the average 
amount for that month. 

(e) That during May the British Isles as a whole will 
record considerably less than the usual amount of rain. 

(f) That this expected deficiency will be most marked in a 
belt extending, roughly, from the 8.W. of England to 
the N.E. of Scotland. 

(g) That in the London area and S.E. of England the mean 
temperature during the coming three months will be 
above the average figure although April, when taken 
as a whole, seems likely to prove a little colder than 
usual, owing to a short cold spell—such as is commonly 
experienced in the Spring. 

Remarks :—The normal mean temperatures, adopted for 


the §.E. counties of England and for the coming three months, 
, are as follows: March 42.1° F., April 46.7° F., and May 
§2,2° F, 


DunBoYNE, 18.ii.39, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO.3 


SrncE the cult of exams. has increased much of late, 
Soon each boy’s public school by a pitiful fate 
Into this may insensibly degenerate. 
1. Though ’'m commonly found in such schools, you'r 
aware 
That, dismiss but the head, then I’m no longer 
there. 
2. Into winning certificates (paper at best) 
Will your usher this all with an infinite zest. 
3. Just to think of it all is enough for my brain, 
And it gave me long since quite a good deal of pain. 
4. If these endless exams. (ask the boys) seem a curse, 
Let us wipe them all off this for better, for worse. 


H. P. C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 2 


SOLUTION 
C hum P 
L ok I 
A ~ r 
= al E 


Notes.—1. Chum on chump; “ off your chump.” 4. Y-ale. 
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[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 

rmits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.] 


THE ALAND ISLANDS 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review 


Sm,—The February number of The National Review 
contains an article signed by J. Joesten, called ‘‘ Grabbing 
the Aland Islands,”’ which proves the old adage that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing. 

The Finnish and the Swedish Governments have recently 
agreed to seek a revision of the International Convention of 
October 20th, 1921, by which the demilitarization and 
neutralization of the Aland Islands were confirmed, and to 
refortify the Islands. This decision is construed by the 
author of the article to mean that Finland and Sweden wish 
to hand the thus fortified islands over to Germany as a ready- 
made military and naval base for that power. This fantastic 
idea reveals the author’s complete lack of knowledge of 
Scandinavian neutrality. 

We have no idea whether it is true, as the author of the 
above-mentioned article states, that at the end of the crisis 
of last year, on September 29th, “‘ the German fleet was near 
Aland, but the Russians were not much behind. The Soviets 
had got wind of the German scheme, and their fleet, hurriedly 
despatched from Kronstadt, had been sighted beyond Hangé, 
when the race was called off.” If this story be true, could a 
better argument for the fortification of the islands be found ? 
Surely it is in the interests of both Sweden and Finland that 
such a rush to get possession of these islands by a coup de main 
can never happen again. Nobody would deny the value 
from a military point of view of these islands both to Germany 
and to Russia if these countries were at grips with each other. 
On the other hand, it is no use exaggerating. The author 
declares that with the islands in the hands of a Great Power 
Stockholm would come within range of fixed artillery. This 
argument, however, falls to the ground as Stockholm in reality 
lies at a distance from the islands of 120 kilometres, and not 
40 as the author suggests. 
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The people in Sweden and Finland are among the most 
peaceful in the world. They wish to develop their countries 
and to cultivate friendly relations with every other country 
and the last thing they would wish is to participate in‘, 
conflict between Great Powers. Whatever happens, they 
wish to remain neutral. But to be neutral in present-day 
circumstances requires strength sufficient to protect your 
neutrality. That is the aim and object of Swedish and 
Finnish armaments. The author of the article, “ Grabbing 
the Aland Islands,” has quite rightly grasped the importance 
of the islands from a military and strategic point of view, 
though he has altogether failed to appreciate the motive for 
the wish to fortify them. On account of their military 
importance they were for the first time demilitarized by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856, confirmed by the International 
Convention of 1921. In those days it was believed that 
demilitarization and neutrality constituted sufficient protec. 
tion and was enough to place the islands outside any military 
operations. Recent events have, however, proved the 
fallacy of that contention. That is the reason why the 
Finnish and the Swedish Governments have now agreed that 
it is necessary for their safety as well as for their neutrality 
to have the archipelago fortified and garrisoned. 


Apart from Finland and Sweden there are only two 
countries to whom the Aland Islands by their geographical 
position could be of military value—i.e., Germany and Russia. 
With the islands fortified and in war-time garrisoned jointly 
by Finland and Sweden, an attempt to seize them would auto- 
matically bring both these countries into the war on the 
opposite side. The disadvantage of this would certainly not 
be outweighed by the advantage of possession as, apart from 
the by no means negligible strength of the Finnish and 
Swedish armies, throwing the two northern countries into the 
scale against the aggressor would deprive him of the value of 
these countries as suppliers of much-needed commodities 
during war. 


The author of the article seems to find it strange that a | 


change of view with regard to the question of demilitarization 
took place both in Finland and in Sweden in the year 1935, 
and he ascribes this change at that particular time to German 
influence since Herr Hitler’s rise to power. The reason why 
the change of view both in Finland and in Sweden with regard 
to the Aland Islands took place in 1935 is because this is the 
year when a change of attitude towards other countries 


became manifest in Europe, and because at this time and | 


ie 
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| increasingly in the years that followed it became obvious that 


demilitarization was no longer a sufficient protection even 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. In other words, 
the change of view was not due to influence from Berlin, but 
to their new awareness of a danger which had not existed 
before. As further proof of this realization we might quote 
the Swedish Foreign Minister, Monsieur Sandler, when he 
said: ‘‘ I have changed my mind about the Aland question, 
because conditions too have changed radically—and not for 
the better.” Wecan surely all agree with him there. Anybody 
who knows Finland and is acquainted with leading men and 
opinions in Helsingfors knows that any attempt since Herr 
Hitler rose to power “to convert all Finland into a Nazi 
pase for the drive to the East’ would have no chance of 
success. To prove his case of the existence of Nazi influence 
in Finland, Mr. Joesten tries to transform a distinguished naval 
officer, who has never meddled in politics, into a leader of a 
mysterious non-existent Finnish Nazi party. 

The people of Sweden and Finland have an intense love of 
freedom and belief in their democratic institutions. This 
freedom has been enjoyed by the Swedes since the dawn of 
history, and during the six and a half centuries while Finland 
was joined to Sweden the Finns had ample time to imbibe 
the same ideals. During the subsequent 108 years, when 
Finland as an autonomous Grand Duchy was joined to 
Russia, it was left to manage its own affairs for all but the 
last 20 years, during which the Imperial Russian Government 
interfered in the government of the country. This inter- 
ference was enough to raise an intense determination to use 
the first opportunity of ridding the country of foreign domina- 
tion. The opportunity came with the Bolshevist revolution, 
and the Finnish War of Independence was fought and won 
in the spring of 1918. The Finnish people then showed their 
determination to be free and independent, and they will 
submit to no dictation either from east or from west. To 
believe, therefore, that they would of their own free will not 
only be prepared to hand over part of their territory, the 
Aland Archipelago, to a Great Power, but go further and 
spend their hard-earned money on fortifying the islands 
before handing them over as a free gift, is not only fantastic, 
but contains no foundation in fact. 

Yours, etc., 


22, Prince’s Gardens, Ossian DONNER. 
8.W.7. 
February 14th, 1939. 
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THE GERMAN NAVY 


To tHE Epiror or The National Review 


Srr,—Captain Taprell Dorling’s article in your February 
issue is of great interest, and it is to be hoped may be studied 
by some of our politicians. 

The great difference, of course, between the German (and 
Italian) navy and ours is that the former possesses the 
immense advantage of being trained in accordance with 4 
DEFINITE POLICY. In other words, it knows what sort of 
war it is being trained for, while (Heaven knows), ours does 
not. 

Moreover, the lack of the niggling ‘‘ Treasury control ” 
which Captain Dorling mentions must be stimulating, to say 
the least of it! 

The foregoing is not by way of decrying our own navy, 
which maintains its traditional high standard of efficiency 
in face of every form of disadvantage deriving from a 
““ wobbling ’’ form of government providing a ‘ wobbling” 
form of policy (sic), but merely attempts to indicate that 
Herr Hitler’s navy “starts fair,” so to speak, and has a 
clear course before it, whereas our service (though it started 
hundreds of years before his), has never had any sort of 
“* clear course ”’ to follow, and has always been the shuttlecock 
of “ party politics ” throughout its long and glorious history. 
“* Nuff said.” 

As between two navies the British navy will begrudge no 
praise to its rival; will, indeed, extend the hand of “sea 
fellowship ” to it always. (With, may be, some reservations 
as to actual conduct of hostilities where submarine warfare 
is concerned.) But Well, ; 

If only it could be trained on such definite “lines” as is 
Germanys new “Anti-” (and ‘“ Post”) Versailles 
organisation. 

With all that “a clear course before it ’’ implies. 

Yours, etc., 


W. P. Kos, 
Captain (Ret.). 


The Old Vicarage, 
Corhampton, 
Meonstoke, 
Southampton. 
February, 1939. 
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WAR SETTLES EVERYTHING 


To THE EprTor or The National Review 


“T abominate war. War is a wicked thing; it is more than that, 
it is a foolish and futile thing because it can settle nothing. ”’ 
Sir,—If in this sentence we substitute “the surgeon’s 

jnife,’ for the word “ war,” the twaddle becomes manifest, 
and yet three days ago it was hailed as a message of light 
to the people of this country. Knife, claws, fists, bayonets, 
bombs, chess-men, golf clubs, war, all instruments, all natural 
tools used by man to impose his will on his fellow men. 

Does not the prophet of humanitarianism confuse the 
yeapon with the will that directs it, and beyond this, endows 
that instrument with volition and morals of its own? “Jt 
is more than wicked,” he says, “it 1s futile’’: so in the new 
theology we are introduced to a new scale of virtues and 
values: the “ futility” of a tool is more ‘‘ wicked” than 
the intention of the user! We may concede that the pig 
on a Worcestershire farm is entitled to “ abominate”’ the 
knife that slits its throat, as the owner of the pig is to 
“abominate ” the awful instrument with which will, divine 
and human, enforces its purpose, but however abominable to 
the pig it certainly cannot be called futile, for it has at least 
“settled? that the pig shall become bacon. By a sure 
instinct man recalls that in the history of the race there have 
been moments decisive and “settling ”’ in the eternal strife 
between good and evil. There are some, however, unlike our 
popular prophet whose gaze passes lightly over the pain of 
the martyrdom and the agony of the battlefield to the glory 
transending both, 


“Go, tell Sparta, thou that passeth by 
That here obedient to her laws we lie.” 


The men at Thermopyle who held up the hordes of 
' Persia knew all about war: their mothers sent them forth 
' with the words ringing in their ears “Come back with your 
' shield or on it,’ when one less resolute than his fellows 


' reminded them that the Persian arrows fall so thickly that 


' they cover the sun. “‘ That’s all right,” was the immortal 


' answer, “ then we shall fight in the shade!” There always 


have been men who in the hour of their country’s danger 


have striven to weaken the national will. Those of us who 
_ have memories recall how the impeachment of Lord Roberts 
was demanded because he warned the country of the inten- 
tions of Germany. The man who made that proposal is 
one of the lights of the Liberal Party ; and that Party still 
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draws refreshment from the journal which exhorted us to 
leave Belgium to her fate, desert France, and trade profitably 
with both belligerents. 

In that awful hour when Athens had to choose between 
surrender to Persia and an almost hopeless resistance, one 
of a mind like these, heliographed with a shield from the 
Acropolis to the enemy’s fleet off Sunium. But the treachery 
failed. Aischylus, who fought at Marathon, puts ip 
burning words the message that braced men’s courage. 

““O sons of the Hellenes, strike ! free your fatherland ! your children, 
wives, and the temples of the gods! the graves of your forefathers, 
these are now at stake.” 

The possibility of war is a necessary corollary to the idea 
of freedom, religious and political, but the average pacifist 
is not much moved by this but by the discomfort of war, 
** I abominate war,” saith the Prophet. In the humanitarian 
scheme of things there is small place for the soldier, an un. 
comfortable person, either suffering or wielding ‘‘ the weapon 
I abominate.” For the last decade and more, the people of 
Great Britain hoping that if they discarded their weapons 
others would do likewise, cut their defences to the bone, 
What has history to say about the “ futility” of war? One 
hundred years after Marathon, Alexander using that 
“abominable instrument in the “ King-making victory ” of 
Arbela, “‘ settled ’’ that Europe should be freed for ever from 
Asiatic despotism. By spreading the Greek language he 
prepared the world for the day-spring of Christianity. So 
again at the Metaurus by a decisive march of the Consul Nero, 
Hannibal was checked in his advance against the young 
republic of Rome. On that bloody field it was “ settled” 
whether the dominion of the world should belong to the 
Aryan or the Semitic family of nations. A Punic victory 
would have “settled” that human sacrifices to Moloch 
should smoke upon the hill where St. Peter now stands. 

I can imagine a lover of Lenin preferring Moloch to 


Christ, but neither Leninist nor Christian would call the | 


result ‘‘ futile.” Yours, etc., 
St. James Square, Bath. F. R. Lee. 


THE DOMINIONS 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Smr,—Although I have not succeeded in bringing any of 
your readers to an argument on the constitutional position 


on 
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of the Dominions, I should like, in view of the statements I 
have seen that they have a right to be neutral in war, to make 
some further comments. The idea that the Dominions have 
a legal or constitutional right to be neutral in war is false. 
A declaration of war by His Majesty binds all his Dominions. 

While the legal effect of the Statute of Westminster was 
to confer a right of secession on some but not all of the 
Dominions, it did not and could not enable them to enact 
an absurdity. 

The Dominions owe allegiance to the Crown, and it is the 
main if not the sole legal feature of that allegiance to give 
aid to the King in his wars. 

No subject has the right to stand neutral; any idea that 
a Dominion has a legal right to remain in the Empire and to 
be neutral is without foundation. 

The manner in which statements of this kind go unchal- 
lenged suggests that many people do not care what the 
Dominions do. Constitutionally the position has never been 
considered, but how we could possibly concede such a right 
I do not see. 

It is as we know not the habit of Englishmen to tackle 
any inconvenient question if they can avoid it; I need say 
nomore. But here is a constitutional question which clearly 
requires consideration. 

Yours truly, 
P. W. LEVENs. 

“Tree Cross,” Pickersleigh Road, 

Malvern Link, Worcs. 

February 14, 1939. 


THE YOUNG RIFLEMEN 


To Tue Epiror or The National Review 


Smr,—Have you space to publish the short facts of a 
country movement, publication of which has been withheld 
by the editors of three leading English daily newspapers ? 

A meeting of country lads at Sutton Valence on 
October 13, 1938, started a movement to train boys to 
shoot. The plan is to promote marksmanship among 
British male subjects between the ages of 14 and 19 years, 
through the instrumentality of village miniature rifle clubs 
throughout the United Kingdom, to be federated under some 
such name as the Young Riflemen of the British Isles. The 
material requirements are indoor ranges (most boys having 
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to be trained after their day’s work), rifles and ammunition, 
Efficient voluntary instructors to train the boys unde 
suitable disciplinary regulations are at hand, but the 
countryside cannot bear the material cost. 

Deputed by the Young Riflemen of the Suttons, I wrote 
to the Secretary of State for War on October 14 last, inform. 
ing him of the movement, telling him that it arose as q 
spontaneous effort of young country folk to fit themselves 
for their country’s service and asking for Government 
approval and assistance. I requested aid for material needs 
and for the promotion of the movement throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

This request was received and considered with courtesy; 
but to the disappointment of the boys has been declined, 
The Minister’s reply of November 25 apparently welcomes 
the movement, but states that, owing to financial limitations, 
he cannot entertain any proposal to expend money on 
civilian rifle clubs apart from the free issue of 500,000 rounds 
of small arms ammunition which in the past has been made 
to the Central Meeting of the Society of Miniature Rifle 
Clubs to which he pays credit for making a rather similar 
proposal two years ago. He regrets that he cannot support 
the scheme, but suggests that the County Rifle Association 
may be able to afford some facilities. 

Unless we can obtain public support the present move- 
ment must die. I refrain from making any comments on 
the Minister’s reply, for our object is to do something useful 
and to eschew partisanship. 

Yours faithfully, 


P. FRERE SMITH. 
Sutton Place, 


Sutton Valence. 
February, 1939. 


AUSTRALIAN PROBLEMS 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—The problem of immigration, as regards Australia, | 


and particularly Western Australia, is inter-related to :— 
1. The Wheat industry. 
2. The increase of the population. 
I propose as a practical farmer to deal with these ques- 
tions. This year’s wheat crop for Australia is estimated at 
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130 million bushels, of which some 75 million will be exportable. 
With an increase in population of five million people we 
should be in a position to consume all our wheat. ‘The wheat 
farmers’ problem would be solved. With the accompanying 
prosperity and resultant buoyancy and attractiveness of 
Australian prospects we should rapidly become prosperous 
and self-supporting ; while at present we are plunging, as a 
nation, every year deeper into debt, and our wheat and wool 
industries are becoming more involved and sooner or later 
we shall default. This statement is not rhetorical but stark 
fact. And the problem is that of labour. When I emigrated 
fom England fifteen years ago to become a farmer I was 
struck with the difference between the conditions in Australia 
and in England as regards the agricultural worker. 

In England a farm labourer was paid less in wages but he 
had a cottage and garden and his job was a constant, often 
alifelong one. He was thus twice as valuable to his employer 
as a casual hand—knew his horses, his employer, the stock 
and the land. Out here farmers took on and put off men, 
on and off, off and on. Men would travel 200 or 300 miles 
for a few weeks’—sometimes a few days’ job. Result— 
discontent, complaints, dissatisfaction, and all over this vast 
country of Western Australia are to be found nomads, single 
men of marriageable age by the thousand, utterly unable to 
contemplate marriage. 

What is wanted is that the Government should build 
houses for farm labourers near the railway stations round 
which the farms radiate. There are some fifty farms round 
this siding —Yandanooka—which is a typical one, and if a 
settled population of labourers could be anchored there the 
farms would benefit and the country would benefit. This is, 
of course, a matter for Australia, not for England, but it may 
interest your readers to know why we are marking time in 
this country instead of going ahead. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 


AUSTRALIAN FARMER. 
Western Australia. 
January, 1939. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
MELBOURNE, FORTUNE’S PAWN 


THE Younc MELRouRNE, by Lord David Cecil (Constable 
10s. net).—Some who have been captivated by this book~ 
and what reader will resist its fascination ?—-may be moved, 
as I was, to take Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria from the 
shelf and remind themselves of what he had to say upon 
the subject. That master and founder of the modem 
biographie romancée never wrote anything more charming 
than the pages describing the almost Arcadian idyll in which 
the girl-Queen and the middle-aged statesman, linked by a 
mutual fascination, were the leading players. In the preced- 
ing section of the same chapter, Strachey sums up the 
“* dubious, complex, perhaps self-contradictory ”’ individuality, 
whose life, on Queen Victoria’s accession, ‘‘ took a sudden, 
new, extraordinary turn.” In a few brilliant pages he 
presents the man who, in every outward respect, was one 
of the most fortunate of mankind, but between whose apparent 
fortunes and inner history there was an ironical discordance. 
“ Probably, if he had been born a little earlier, he would have been 

a simpler andahappierman. As it was, he was a child of the eighteenth 
century whose lot was cast in a new, difficult, unsympathetic age. He 

was an autumn rose. With all his gracious amenity, his humour, his 
happy-go-lucky ways, a deep disquietude possessed him. A senti- 
mental cynic, a sceptical believer, he was restless and melancholy at 
heart. Above all, he could never harden himself ; those sensitive petals 
shivered in every wind. Whatever else he might be, one thing was 


certain: Lord Melbourne was always human, supremely human—too } 
human, perhaps.” 


Of this swift but accurate summary (Queen Victoria, | 
Ch. III, § 3) Lord David Cecil’s loving study is simply the | 
full expression: to have read it would have delighted Lytton 
Strachey, but it would not have caused him—as I believe— 
to change a single word in what he had written. To say) 
this is no derogation to Lord David Cecil, who has clearly 
attacked the subject from the beginning, probing all the 
evidence himself and finding some that was news from private | 
papers belonging to Lady Desborough, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Ilchester and Lord Bessborough : all that he owes, 
together with Messrs. Guedalla, Maurois and others, to 
Lytton Strachey is a model of the genre which will never be 
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surpassed. It does imply, however, that the fresh 
information, which one surmises to have been illustrative 
rather than of startling novelty, does not alter the salient 
outlines of Melbourne’s personality as seized by Strachey. 
Indeed, Lord David Cecil, whatever claims his publisher may 
make in that respect, lays no stress upon the novelty of his 
results: what he does stress is the design, and there he has 
full justification. He says, in his prefatory note: 

“My book is a study in the evolution of a character, William Lamb, 

Lord Melbourne’s. His was a complex nature, slow to develop; it 
was not till middle-age that it reached full maturity. I trace his story 
therefore until the age of forty-seven, just before the opening of his 
career as a public man. . . . Further, during these formative years he 
was a passive figure. His story is mainly the story of the influence 
exerted on his spirit by other characters, and their activities. To 
understand him, we must understand them. My picture in conse- 
quence is not so much a single portrait as a conversation piece.” 

In some respects this is a true description of the book ; 
in other respects, it is less than truth, and expresses less than 
the sum of its particular virtues. The prologue, with its 
masterly and sympathetic picture of the great Whig families 
at the zenith of Whig glory, and Part One, which portrays 
the Lamb family and the beau monde—-Holland House, 
Devonshire House, Carlton House—where the young man 
graduated in Society, are certainly in the nature of con- 
versation pieces. They have the absence of background and 
chiaroscuro, the finish and sharpness of detail in all parts 
of the picture, and the brilliance of surface-tone which are 
the desirable qualities of such works. The glitter and ease, 
the vigorous exuberance, the opulent worldliness and 
the virile grace of the Whig aristocracy can never have been 
more strikingly summed up than in this admirable prologue, 


~veememe 


of which the sentence, ‘They were the most agreeable 
society England has ever known,” is an epitome. The 
character of this ‘‘ agreeability ’’ was 

“incomparably racy and spontaneous and accomplished ; based 
solidly on a wide culture and experience, yet free to express itself in 
bursts of high spirits, in impulses of appreciation, in delicate movements 
of sentiment, in graceful compliments. For it had its grace; a virile 
classical grace like that of the Chippendale furniture which adorned its 
rooms, lending a glittering finish to its shrewd humour, its sharp-eyed 
observation, its vigorous disquisitions on men and things. Educated 
without pedantry, informal but not slip-shod, polished but not precious, 
brilliant without fatigue, it combined in an easy perfection the charms 
of civilization and nature.” 


_ Equally, the two chapters of Part One are conversation 
pieces, the first showing the Lamb family at home with Lady 
Melbourne and her son William in the foreground, the second 
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showing William, a young man fresh from Eton and Cay. 
bridge, being welcomed with open arms at Holland House, 
male and intellectual, and Devonshire House, feminine to the 
marrow, sentimentally idealistic, voluptuous, emotional. To 
quote passages from them would be superfluous, for thei 
efiect is essentially one of ensemble, and their element of 
time, cleverly compressed, marks William Lamb’s progress 
from happy boyhood in the corporate family welded by the 
resolute mother to brilliant adolescence in the sun of radiant 
Whiggery, as the rising genius bidden by Lady Holland and 
the adoring swain of amorous Lady Bessborough. To 
admire them justly one must read them whole. Yet, even 
in these early pictures, there appears another quality which 
is more than a striking arrangement of characteristic detail— 
the essence of a conversation piece. ‘Lhe reader, for instance, 
while Lady Melbourne’s portrait is being drawn before his 
eyes, is told that “all the same it is impossible to approve 
of Lady Melbourne.” ‘This judgment of value somewhat 
strangely intrudes upon the picture of universal “‘agreeability.” 
If the business of approval had been seriously insisted on, 
down would come the panelled walls and the Gainsborough 
pictures, the long stone balconies and vistas of parks, to 
make way for the background deliberately shut out by the 
décor of this presentation—the lives and sorrows of peoples, 
wars and revolutions, the quickening onrush of ideas, the 
figures of Rousseau, Robespierre, Napoleon, Goethe, Dr. 
Johnson, Wordsworth, Coleridge. And in that light we 
might not trouble to approve or disapprove of Lady Melbourne. 
It is not, however, insisted upon: moral judgment retires, 
to our relief, and gives place to something more subtle, 
namely, psychological drama. A great deal of this book is, 
in efiect, a psychological novel, conducted with fascinating 
skill and entrain, though based upon ascertainable fact. 
William Lamb’s dual nature and consequent inhibition from 
single-hearted action is the true theme of this book, and as 
such it appears from his first entry on the scene. He is here 
not simply a historical personage, or a remarkable figure of 
contemporary society; he is the hero of a romance, for 
every touch in whose countenance and every flicker in whose 


mental current, so lovingly dwelt upon and so cunningly | 


related to events, only the word of our author vouches. 
Lytton Strachey gave some references for salient traits, Lord 
David gives none; and this is not a complaint, but only a 
statement of fact. 


“No less than his brothers he was genial and sensible, guzzled, 
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swore and went to sleep, in argument he was the most arrogantly 

assertive of the lot. Yet, talking to him for any length of time, one 

became aware of a strain that did not harmonize with the Lamb atmo- 
sphere. When a subject arose peculiarly interesting to him, suddenly 

his smile would give place to an expression of ardent excitement; a 

pathetic tale brought the tears starting to his eyes ; at other moments 

he would lapse unaccountably into a musing melancholy: then in a 

twinkling his old smiling nonchalance would reappear, as surprisingly 

as it had vanished.” 

Such was William Lamb in youth, such the fundamental 
discord in his composition: but who was the “one” that 
experienced this discord in conversation? Let us assume 
that it was Lord David Cecil in order to make clear what 
it is that distinguishes this book from a conversation piece. 
It is the author’s own absorption in his period, his hero and 
his tale—an absorption which does not exclude an occasional 
play of humour or a stepping back into this present. Lord 
David is there himself nearly all the time, which gives to his 
nairative a warmth and a sympathy the absence of which 
makes so many of André Maurois’ pages, and some of Lytton 
Strachey’s, seem a little ill-mannered and inhuman, for all 
their wit. 

M. Maurois, in his book on Byron, dealt in his effective 
way with the infatuation for him of Lady Caroline Lamb 
and the scandals; but I fancy that, henceforth, the second 
part of The Young Melbourne will be the most approved 
account of this affair. The story of William Lamb’s love, 
marriage and disillusionment with both the emotion and 
the institution is the central episode of this book; and it is 
a romantic serio-comedy of the first order. Lord David 
Cecil narrates it brilliantly and with enjoyment—the infatua- 
tion, the engagement, the hysterical marriage, the honeymoon 
at Brocket, the first few years of married bliss, the later rifts 
and their causes, the advent of Byron and the explosions 
which lasted four good years, leaving, when the last sparks 
had been extinguished, Lady Caroline an ostracised wreck 
and the future Melbourne, strange to say, neither mad nor a 
murderer, but a completely resigned onlooker at the extra- 
ordinary antics of men and women. Of the chief characters 
in this particular antic, as Lord David projects them, Lady 
Caroline both behaved the worst and suffered the most. 
“With a glint of the unique fire of genius, she possessed in the 
highest degree its characteristic defect. A devouring egoism 
vitiated every element in her character. In her eyes she was 
the unquestioned centre of the universe. . . .” 


“ Of her many roles, the one she assumed oftenest and with most 
satisfaction to herself was that of the romantic heroine ; reckless and 
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imprudent, the creature of her emotions, but sensitive, imaginative and 
nobly superior to the conventions that ruled pettier lives ; living always 
in an intoxicating whirl of tragedy, ecstasy, passion and renown.” 


Her life was an unending series of performances, and Lord 
David shows a frank enjoyment in following her through all 
of them, from the fatal ball at which she staged her first 
meeting with Byron to the genuine nobility of her chastened 
rake’s death-bed, the last and most becoming of her imper- 
sonations. Yet he is neither cruel nor unsympathetic, and 
without insistence makes it clear where William was to blame 
for the débacle of his marriage. It was in the fatal division of 
his own nature between scepticism and ardent idealism 
which sapped his will to action. As far as Caroline was 
concerned, he failed her because he could neither control nor 
abandon her ; Lady Melbourne’s son and Lady Bessborough’s 
swain turned son-in-law could as little agree on a firm line 
of action as the two ladies in question could hit it off with one 
another. He sat glumly in the stalls waiting for the comedy 
to end, instead of either brusquely letting down the curtain 
or giving the performance the dignity of tragedy. The 
marvel, none the less, is that he preserved so much personal 
dignity in himself and so much devotion to his exasperating 
Caroline, whom he failed in the great issues, it is true, but, in 
the smaller ones, whom he suffered so patiently, even so 
indulgently. 

The consecutive narration ends in 1816, with “ Glen- 
arvon”’ published, its writer ostracised, and the projected 
deed of separation between Caroline and William Lamb a 
dead letter. “In pity, in exasperation, in ironical apathy, 
he settled down to his accustomed round”: he resumed 
politics as part of the round and if the old zest did not return, 
pleasure revived. So that in the “ten years later” of 
Part III we find him looking cheerful and gay, but much too 
fat, according to his sister, and ready for Lord David’s analysis 
of the finished character who was shortly to make political 
history, most unlikely as that sgemed in 1826. In this year 
“* William’s life was at a standstill” : so opens the final chapter, 
which proceeds to consider how ten years of doing nothing in 
particular had developed the injner man. He had acquired, 
not only a surprising knowledge of literature, but a new 
mellowness, an ease, a finished but original personality. Of 
what colour and quality the author well discerns. Yet even 
this ‘“‘ finished product” was a compromise. ‘“‘ Strong enough 
to reject any faith that his own reason did not think con- 
vincing, he had not the strength to form a faith of his own. 
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His spiritual security was at the mercy of circumstances. 
And the course of his life, too.” Hence we take leave of him 
llling, figuratively, in an armchair, with slippers and top- 
boots, a dressing-gown and a Court uniform, equally at hand. 
“Smiling, indolent, and inscrutable he lay, a pawn in the 
hands of Fortune ’’—a pretty sentence and as true as most 
endings to good novels. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 


A NEW VIEW OF THE GREAT COMMONER 


Wai1am Pitt, Earn or CHatHaM. By Brian Tunstall. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 20s.) Mr. Brian Tunstall is already 
well known as a historian ; but hitherto the sea has been his 
theme. His monograph on The Realities of Naval History 
gives a masterly survey of the establishment and maintenance 
of the British command of the ocean. His edition of the 
Byng Papers and his monograph upon Admiral Byng and the 
Loss of Minorca show him to be intimately conversant with 
maritime affairs in the central part of the eighteenth century. 
It was no doubt his researches into Byng’s career that turned 
his attention to the life of the great minister whose spectacular 
triumphs so closely followed, and were so obviously the 
indirect consequences of, Byng’s tragic failure. 

We may say at once that Mr. Tunstall’s Life of Chatham 
cannot fail to enhance his reputation as a sound scholar, an 
acute critic, a lucid writer and a profound student of character. 
It is an excellent work. Nevertheless for two reasons we 
regret that Mr. Tunstall has attempted and achieved it. The 
first is that it has led him to devote to a work of political 
biography two years which might more profitably have been 
devoted to his proper task of naval history. Biographers 
are many, but naval historians are few, and the work in naval 
history that still remains to be done is vast and urgent. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. Tunstall may speedily return to the 
sphere in which he is peculiarly fitted to be eminent. The 
second reason why we regret that he has bothered to write 
this Life of Chatham is that it was really unnecessary. Not 
to mention the older biographies by Francis Thackeray, 
Walford Green and Frederick Harrison, there are the massive 
three volumes of Albert von Ruville (1905, English translation 
1907) and the masterly two volumes of Professor Basil 
Williams (1913). These two last-mentioned works leave 
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little new to be said. So one turns with much curiosity to 
find out whether or not Mr. Tunstall has said anything ney, 

It may be confessed that by carefully reading not only 
the pages of his predecessors but also the manuscript sources— 
Chatham Papers, Newcastle Papers, Hardwicke Papers, ete, 
—on which their narratives were based, he has succeeded in 
presenting both the character of Chatham and also some of 
his achievements in a novel light. But his new views are 
not sufficiently numerous or sufficiently important to justify 
their embodiment in a full-length biography which in its 
main outlines necessarily follows the track marked out by 
its forerunners. Mr. Tunstall, indeed, handsomely admits 
that “ on almost every page ”’ he is indebted to Professor Basil 
Williams, whose work is likely to remain the supreme author- 
ity for a very long time to come. 

Everything fresh that Mr. Tunstall has to say might with 
great advantage have been said in an essay of about the same 
length as that in which Macaulay reviewed Francis Thack- 
eray’s History of the Right Hon. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
a century ago. Perhaps the most interesting of Mr. Tunstall’s 
speculations relates to the mysterious illness which prostrated 
Chatham almost as soon as he became Prime Minister in 
July, 1766. It has been customary to dismiss it as a form of 
gout which the physicians of the time, in their zeal to relieve 
the sufferer’s feet, drove to his head. Mr. Tunstall, however, 
with the vocabulary of modern psychology at his disposal, 
contends that it was a manifestation of ** mania-depressive 
insanity.” That, we may suppose, explains much of his 
eccentric behaviour. Another personal matter on which 
Mr. Tunstall lays a great deal more stress than either Ruville 
or Williams is the influence of the Lady Hester Grenville 
whom Pitt married in 1754. ‘* Hester Grenville,” he says, 
“is one of the suppressed characters of history. Without 
her, Pitt’s genius would never have ripened. She inspired 
his triumphs, covered his failures and nursed him back from 


torturing gout and quivering depression to power and sanity.” | 
In the sphere of high politics Mr. Tunstall expresses and | 


emphasises the opinion that Chatham’s great conceptions of 
sea-power and empire were first generated amid the muddles 
and ineptitudes of Pelham’s conduct of British policy during 
the War of the Austrian Succession in 1743. For this opinion 
he makes out a strong case. Equally effective in the depart- 
ment of domestic politics is his contention, as against Pro- 
fessor Williams, that Chatham made a grave mistake, as 
well as a most ungenerous volte-face, in joining the Whigs 
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during the years 1769-70 in their attack upon what was really 
his own Ministry perpetuated, after his resignation, by the 
Duke of Grafton. For, as Mr. Tunstall rightly says, Chatham 
had little in common with the official Whigs. His political 
principles were much more nearly those of the great chief 
whom he had once been proud to follow, namely, Lord 
Bolingbroke. 

Bolingbroke had had great ideas concerning British sea- 
power and the development of a colonial empire linked together 
by oceanic bonds. It fell to Chatham’s lot to realise these 
ideas and, on the basis of the decisive naval victories achieved 
in 1759, to lay secure the foundations of the British Domin- 
ions in India and Canada, shortly to be followed by Australia 
and South Africa. In these days of danger, doubt, and 
depression it is good to read the story of this man of genius 
who had a lofty and invincible faith in the destiny of Britain 
and the permanence of her dominion. 


F, J. C. HearnsHaw. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


BritisH AGRICULTURE: The Principles of Future Policy. 
A Report of an Enquiry Organised by Viscount Astor and 
B. Seebohm Rowntree. (Longmans. 15s.) ‘This exhaustive 
enquiry demands the close scrutiny of all who are interested 
in British agriculture. It is a survey of the state of farming 
during the last decade. That period of acute depression has 
been unchronicled, although it has marked a change in fiscal 
policy and has witnessed the first attempts since the industrial 
revolution to “‘ protect’ the produce of British soil against 
the threats of “‘ the ‘ cheapest’ market.” In agriculture the 
protective measures have been remarkable in their diversity, 
and the working of quota and levy subsidy, quality premium 
and guaranteed price are here investigated with thoroughness, 
the authors setting forth their conclusions. The book 
displays much technical knowledge, and it takes account of 
the recent advance of technical efficiency as a means of 
lowering production costs. It is a pity that withal the 
authors show so little political perception. 

The conscious attempt to adopt an unbiased and scientific 
view-point may lead to a spurious objectivity. Statecraft 
is an art and the solution of political problems is not as 
simple as the balancing of economic factors. Nor is partiality 
avoided by the mere profession of disdain for vested interests, 
while enthroning “ planned”? economy regardless of other 
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social and fundamental considerations. ‘There is a tendency 
in this work to acquiesce in the advance of “ technical 
efficiency ” without examining its nature. To assess progress 
over the statistically measurable period since 1870 is to 
review a declining half century of national husbandry in 
which heavy subsidies from the industrial system, percolating 
through individual capitalists, were already maintaining a 
precarious “ heart”’ in the soil. This misconception of the 
true state of afiairs is abundantly shown in the chapter on 
Landlords. Some comment is made on the passing of the 
Duke of Loamshire’s model farm and the advent of the 
Research Institute under public auspices. The fact is that 
the model farm seldom graced the ducal estate ; it was largely 
a Home County and “industrial” conception. The ducal 
estate, which was an outsize ‘‘ subsistence” holding, had a 
designedly low turnover and a high degree of reserved capital 
in labour, material, stock and fertility. The principles of 
the late 18th century unit still have most to recommend 
them in face of infertility and threatened war. 


In short, the general trend of the conclusions in this work 
acquiesces in the system that has reduced the British countzy- 
side to its present condition. Our agricultural land is roughly 
relegated to the position of accommodation land near the 
market town. Milk is to be paramount because it is sui 
generis privileged and nutritional requirements will maintain 
its demand. Fruit and vegetables rank second in importance, 
regardless of the fact that their production could reach 
saturation point on a small and favoured portion of our 
cultivable land. The policy whereby cheap imported feeding 
stufis aid the processing of commodities rather than their 
creation is also condoned. Our land is to be regarded chiefly 
as an exercise ground for livestock and, while regard is 
professed for its well-being, turnover is to continue to be 


the criterion of successful practice. Against this sugar beet | 


subsidy comes in for general disapproval, although the 
arguments in its favour are weighed. The hop scheme is 
regarded as a direct help to the landlord and the beef subsidy 
is approved only in so far as it encourages a product so 
excellent as to avoid foreign competition. The authors 
consider pork and bacon production safer as a bye-product 
of farming than as a rationalised industry on its own. The 
reasoning on the question of milk and egg production is very 
orthodox, and there are some interesting strictures on the 
subjects of yield and disease in both cases. 


The greatest failure to grasp technical difficulties comes in 
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the section on sheep. Sheep will always be the stumbling block 
of the theoretical reformer. The relationship they bear 
to climatic and geological conditions and the system of either 
intense pastoralism or “ high” farming which they require 
defeat compromise. The suggestion that in “down” and 
lowland districts they can be maintained without labour on 
“managed”? pastures is unconvincing, even to those 
who have watched recent experiments and the advo- 
cacy Of a standardised grassland breed is facile but 
irresponsible. 

Here is a book of reference and analysis of some importance. 
Thought and labour have been lavished in its production. 
It will grace our shelves as a complement to our agricultural 
histories, but as an attempt in these critical days to form 
policy it is inconstructive and dangerous. The pages plausibly 
demand the redress of traditional practice. The pure 
economist, even in these stirring times of political determinism, 
sometimes forgets that his study refers to the “laws” of the 
“house”? which must be a concrete entity and not an 
abstraction, whether it is a peasant’s home, an island or an 
empire. Moreover, the scene is changing. Great Britain 
has not remained a “ workshop” in a Free Trade world, 
and this affects the direction of agriculture. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION 
PrE-REFORMATION ENGLAND, by Canon H. Maynard Smith 
(Macmillan, 25s.). Canon Maynard Smith takes as his 
starting point the death of Henry VII in 1509. He looks 
forward for the few remaining years of Roman and Catholic 
sway in England, and casts back to the twelfth century to 
trace the rise and fall of the great medieval Church. Though 
Pre-Reformation England thus covers a huge field, the book 
is somewhat mis-named. As befits a Canon of Gloucester, 
the author paints his canvas almost entirely from the point 
of view of a churchman who holds that the Anglican Com- 
munion is a vital branch of the Catholic Church. Statecraft, 
agriculture, industry, and social conditions, except as they 
affect the Church, are but lightly touched upon. The quarrel 
between Henry II and Thomas-a-Beckett is peremptorily 
dismissed in the latter’s favour, whereas Henry VIII must 
often have considered that he was but continuing the good 
work of his Plantagenet predecessor. Throughout the centuries 
covered by this book, the King of England, as a separate 
entity, is largely ignored : a damaging omission, as the Tudor 
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achievement can only be measured in terms of English and 
Royal as well as of Catholic and Continental traditions, 


These reservations will in no way diminish the reader's 
enjoyment of Canon Maynard Smith’s book. The autho 
does not try to conceal or palliate the sad state of moral 
sloth, crude superstition, and intellectual aridity which came 
to paralyse a once vital organisation. Yet he makes it equall 
clear that true religious devotion and a corporate life of 
worship still played a large and beneficent part in English 
life, especially in out-of-the-way parishes. The vestry was the 
lay as well as the clerical centre of parish life. There was no 
rich squire within the parish of Yatton in Somerset, yet 
between 1451 and 1534 some £3,000 (in our money) was 
spent on enriching the parish church. Henry VIII took 
himself very seriously as the ‘“‘ Defender of the Faith,” and 
the fact that he was a competent theologian did much to make 
the reformed Church of England Catholic. 


Space forbids more than a bare mention of the description 
of Lollardry and of Scholasticism in its great and decadent 
days, of the English Mystics, of the new wave of Humanisn, 
of the Catholic Reformers, such as Erasmus and More. The 
author is a scholar and a churchman, and his style runs easily. 
His sense of humour, his wide Catholic charity, and his 
English common-sense are always present to lighten his 
remarkable historical study. 


MODERN WARFARE 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE: A Problem in Four Dimensions. By 
Major-General Rowan Robinson, C.B. (Frederic Muller, 
10s. 6d.) This book is an important contribution to Imperial 
strategy and deserves to be studied by civilians and _ profes- 
sional fighting men alike. For the benefit of the former, there 


is a “ Bellocian”’ preamble with simple diagrams on basic 
strategy, which, until recently, was two-dimensional, namely, | 
on the surface of land and sea. The third dimension appeared | 


with the submarine and aircraft, and its effect on strategy is | 
here described. The fourth dimension is the time factor, | 


which, while important in two-dimensional strategy, becomes 
the dominating factor in this age of ruthless speed. The 
second half of the book deals with our problems on the Home, | 
Continental, and Imperial fronts. General Robinson’s ex- 
periences in Kurdistan have made him a very “ air-minded” 
soldier ; he tackles, as his first problem, the defence of the 
home front in the air. He argues that the total dislocation of 
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London and our other industrial centres would achieve the 
instant collapse of the whole Empire. We should not get 
4 compensating advantage by intensive bombing of German 
cities, though the author under-estimates Italy’s vulner- 
ability to air attack. For England to withstand the first and 
progressively repeated shocks, we must have fighters in the 
air and A.A. defences which, if properly manned, will take the 
equivalent in numbers of our Regular and Territorial Divi- 
sions. There is, therefore, much to be said for his suggestion 
that industrial centres should be responsible for manning 
and training of their own A.A. ground defence. It iscommon 
justice that men exempted from the firing line should under- 
take the duty of the defending of those areas in which they 
work. 

At sea, especially in the Mediterranean, the author 
recommends flotillas of small, speedy fighting ships and 
submarines, our battle fleet being concentrated in Home 
waters and, if numbers permit, at Singapore. He does not 
despair of the Mediterranean, although he shows great 
ignorance when he assumes France to be hostile or, at best, 
neutral. His flotillas do not mean a small fleet of mixed 
vessels, but large fleets of small vessels. While hard to hit, 
they could carry out an effective blockade of the Italian 
coasts. The author considers that the bomb and the torpedo 
have made the Mediterranean, with its constricted area, a 
mare clausum to battleships and battle-cruisers. 


Few will dispute General Robinson’s insistence on one 
central Ministry of Imperial Defence to plan Imperial strategy 
and to ‘‘ exercise operational control over the three services, 
without interfering in the execution of their individual tasks.” 
While ‘‘ Imperial Defence is indivisible,” its organisation, 
supply, and execution form a series of conflicting interests. 
The author’s arguments remain unanswerable if the problem 
of Imperial Defence is objectively studied, and he shows that 
the objections come from the conservatism of political and 


' professional vested interests. That half-measure, the Com- 
' mittee of Imperial Defence, has, since the Armistice, “‘ allowed 


us to slip from a state of security to one of peril.”” With the 
new fourth dimension, foresight and co-ordination become 
the first need. Only a Ministry of Defence ‘‘ with a general 
staff drawn from the Services, with a Chief of the Staff at 


_ its head ’’ will have the authority and the ability to wage war. 


Some would go even further than the general, and for the 
Chief of the Staff substitute a Commander-in-Chief. This 
book is worth buying for this chapter alone. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


HIsTORY OF THE GREAT WAR: MILITARY OPERATIONS 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM FROM JULY TO NOvEMBER, 196, 
By Captain Wilfrid Miles, with maps and sketches by Major 
A. F. Becke. Two volumes. (Macmillan. 22s. 6d.) The 
subject of this substantial semi-official volume, with jt 
supplementary volume of maps and documents, is the battle 
of the Somme. A preceding ‘ 1916” volume, published 
seven years ago, dealt with the circumstances in which the 
battle was fought, with the preparations for the conflict and 
with the events of the first great day, namely, July 1. 


The present volume takes up the story on July 2, and 
curies it on until the struggle died down amid the fogs and 
floods of approaching winter on November 14. The long. 
drawn and terrible battle of the Somme is usually regarded 
as a defeat of the attacking Allies, and true it is that their 
armies failed to break the German lines, and in attempting 
to do so lost more than half a million men. But General 
Edwards, who contributes a most valuable preface to this 
volume, considers that this is a mistaken view. He shows 
that the German losses were at least as great as those of the 
Allies, and that the German morale was so shaken by the 
terrific strain to which it was subjected as never fully to 
recover. It is impossible to praise too highly the skill with 
which Captain Miles has selected, classified, and interpreted 
the chaotic masses of information placed before him. Apart 
from all the official documents, which are legion, he has 
consulted no fewer than “‘ fifteen hundred combatant officers 
who served in the Somme offensive.” The task of co- 
ordinating their evidence can be better imagined than 
described. The result is a volume of quite outstanding 
authority. 


CANADA’S PART IN THE WAR 


OrriciAL History OF THE CANADIAN FORCES IN THE GREAT 
War. Volume I. August, 1914-September, 1915. By 
Colonel A. F. Duguid. (Ottawa: Patenaude. $2.00 with 


Volume of Appendices and Maps $1.50.) During the past) 


eighteen years Colonel Duguid, Director of the Historical 


Section of the Canadian General Staff, together with a strong 
body of skilled assistants, has been engaged, under the | 
auspices of the Ministry of National Defence, in preparing 
this Official History of the Canadian Forces in the Great 
War of 1914-18. The work as at present planned will run 
to eight volumes with appendices. The volume before 1s | 
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covers the period from the outbreak of the war to the forma- 
tion of the Canadian Corps in France in September, 1915. 
It deals in turn with Canada’s magnificent response to the 
call to arms in August, 1914; the muster of the “ first con- 
tingent ” of 31,000 men at Valcartier ; the crossing to England 
in October, 1914; the three months’ training on Salisbury 
Plain; the incorporation of the first division in the British 
Forces on the Western Front in March, 1915; and then, in 
minute detail, the Canadian share in the great battles of 
Ypres (April), Festubert (May) and Givenchy (June). It 
concludes with the advent of the “Second division” of 
Canadian troops in France in September, 1915, and its union 
with the now veteran “ First division” to form the separate 
Canadian Corps. 

Although most of the information contained in this hand- 
some well-constructed volume, with its appendices of docu- 
ments and maps, is of value mainly to military specialists, 


there is much of profound interest to civilian readers. Most 


impressive is the revelation of the magnitude and splendour 
of the Canadian rally to the defence of the British Empire and 
to the maintenance of British ideals of freedom and self- 
government. It seems almost incredible, yet it is neverthe- 
less true, that Canada contributed no fewer than 628,462 men 
—one third of her entire adult male population—to the 
Empire’s forces, of whom, sad to relate, 60,661 left their 
homes never to return. The fine series of volumes of which 
this is the first will be an enduring monument to their honour. 


A BUDDING STATESMAN 


THE Risk oF GEoRGE CANNING, by Dorothy Marshall (Long- 
mans, 15s.) The methods adopted in this political biography 
might well be applied to the formative years of other English 
statesmen. Dr. Marshall expresses no verdicts or opinions, 
and is even sparing of descriptions. She lets Canning tell 
his own story of political tutelage. She was lucky in the 
possession of much useful material but this in no way detracts 
from her skill as narrator and editor. At Eton and Oxford 
Canning was a Foxite, but his entry into public life coincided 
with the first excesses of the French Revolution and he 
inevitably gravitated to Pitt, then at the height of his fame. 
The man who some ten years before had become Prime Minister 
at the age of twenty-four was still young enough to draw young 
men to him, and it appears that he meant to secure young 
Canning from the first. The two men became as intimate as 
their respective natures and positions in life would allow. 
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There are interesting sidelights on Pitt as well as Canning 
and, without any doubt, Pitt emerges as the finer character, 
His young protégé is endearing in his frankness, his personal 
integrity and the passionate keenness of his hates and ep. 
thusiasms. But the elder statesman, especially when out of 
office during Addington’s ministry, found himself sorely 
embarrassed by the support of his fiery disciple, who was a 
far keener Pittite than Pitt himself. The latter had the 
responsible outlook of a public servant, and while strongly 
condemning the Addington Ministry, was loth to use faction 
in order to return to power. Such respect for the King’s 
Government per se seemed maundering weakness to Canning, 
and even after Pitt’s victory they drifted apart. The story 
ends on a happier note, for shortly before Pitt’s death there 
appears to have been a complete reconciliation. Canning 
was heartbroken at so awful a loss, but he never sought 
another protector. For the rest of his political life he walked 
very much alone. 


A GREAT KING 
Lovis XIV. By Sir Charles Petrie. (Butterworth, 15s.) 
Sir Charles Petrie’s former studies on Stuart England and on 
Continental Monarchy make him an admirable exponent of 
a great king. We are apt to miss the true achievement of 
this monarch, for Louis XIV only comes into the average 
Englishman’s ken at the end of his long reign when he becomes 
our opponent in our second struggle to prevent a Continental 
nation dominating Europe. Sir Charles concentrates on 
Louis’ formative and creative years which occurred when we 
were absorbed in, and recovering from, our own internal 
strife. But if England, except for Cromwell’s brief alliance, 
had forgotten France, the latter was feeling the backwash 
of our revolutionary fever. Louis XIII and Richelieu died 
at the beginning of the Great Rebellion, leaving France in 


charge of a boy king. The author shows that the curse of | 


French Monarchy has been a series of long minorities domin- 
ated by a calamitous succession of Queens Regent and 
aristocratic “‘ Frondism.” Luckily for seventeenth-century 
France, continuity was preserved by an unbroken succession 
of real statesmen, Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin and 
King Louis XIV. Yet more than once it seemed that the 
Fronde would cause the boy king to suffer the fate of his 
English uncle Charles. If his book learning was scrappy 
he had two great tutors: misfortune and Cardinal Mazarin. 
The factious rule of the Fronde convinced him that the 
Crown must dominate or anarchy would result. France 


oe 
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had to break the encircling power of the Hapsburgs, en- 
throned in Vienna and Madrid. Although he was a centraliser, 
Louis was no tyrant: if he made war successfully he was a 
better diplomatist than Napoleon. The latter by smashing 
Germany laid the foundations of the German Empire ; Louis, 
by skilful intrigue and wise alliances, kept Germany divided. 

While this book gives a full account of Louis’ policy 
there is also a pleasing description of the man which makes 
him a likeable if remote human being. Like our own Eliza- 
beth he understood his people, for like her he travelled 
extensively throughout his dominions. A man of war, he took 
the field till he was fifty. Rigidly punctilious in his court, he 
could unbend to peasants and soldiers. Sir Charles, while 
showing the Great Monarch in a glowing light, endorses the 
English view that the crowning blunder of his reign was the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. As a soldier Louis gained 
more in winning the loyalty of our Duke of Berwick than he 
lost in the departure of Schomberg and Ruvigny; but the 
Irish Roman Catholic soldiers were a poor exchange for the 
Huguenot skilled workers. It is necessary for us to appre- 
ciate Louis XIV if we are to understand French and therefore 
European history. This book is a helpful contribution to 
that end. 


OTHER NOTICES 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY WITH A DIFFERENCE. By R. H. Mottram. 
(Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.) We are accustomed to consider a sense of tradition 
and a love of home as peculiar to the English countryside, but in this 
delightful book Mr. Mottram shows that these qualities are also bred in 
towns. He was born a citizen of Norwich, where his family for three 
generations had occupied the stately Georgian house which filled the upper 
storeys of Gurney’s Bank. A house of lofty rooms, steep stairs, endless 
passages, “‘ no hot water upstairs,” no labour-saving conveniences, which 
yet enshrined a comfortable, united, cultured, contented home founded 
on regular habits, punctuality, hard work, cultivated outside interests, in a 
word, an ideal middle-class home which could challenge comparison with 
any modern theory of life. The book is written round a series of pictures 
in a “ Book of Gays,” to use the home Norfolk parlance—which he knew 
asachild. Each picture has a chapter to itself. The ‘“‘ Cook,” the “ King,” 
the “ Devil,’ the “‘ Street,” the ‘‘ Theatre,” ‘‘ Divine Worship’: in each 
case he gives us the contemporary description of the subject as exemplified 
in late nineteenth-century Norwich. The eighteen eighties and nineties 
are not so long ago, many of us remember them, but here they sound like 
echoes from another world. He does not minimize the dark side—the 
drunkenness, the slums, the long working hours. But he remembers his 
youth as passed in an atmosphere of goodwill, of sense of duty, of mutual 
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consideration and respect between classes, of security and peace which 
entitles him to describe it as a Golden Age. 

UNCLIMBED NEW ZEALAND. By John Pascoe. (Allen & Unwin 
16s.) Few people realise that New Zealand can offer alpine sport as thrilling 
arduous and soul-satisfying as the best of Switzerland and the Canadian 
Rockies, but Mr. Pascoe’s excellent book should provide an effective means 
of enlightenment. His Southern Alps have no fewer than seventeen peaks 
over 10,000 feet, many of which have still to be scaled or traversed and they 
offer every variety of climbing on ideal snow surfaces. Mr. Pascoe tells 
of the pioneering already done by adventurous, unaided young men from 
the nearby towns ; points out that the conquest of unclimbed peaks in New 
Zealand ‘teaches the mountaineer to carry his own pack without horses 
or porters, choose his new routes without guides, be adept in the technique 
of fording rivers, forcing a way in the jungle, cooking meagre rations, or 
map-making with camera and prismatic compass.”” But hardships of this 
kind are for the ambitious alone, and New Zealand does already possess 
facilities, notably in the Mount Cook region, for comfortable mountaineering 
of the Swiss variety. Indeed, the book should convince many people that 
this British Dominion, now within a month of London, and with a currency 
depreciated 25 per cent. in terms of sterling, offers more attractions for a 
sporting holiday than many much-vaunted Continental resorts. And New 
Zealand is almost, if not quite, beyond the range of potential aggressors. 
A seasoned mountaineer, Mr. Pascoe writes in direct and muscular English 
prose, and illustrates his letterpress with a batch of the best alpine photo- 
graphs since Smythe. 

BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND AUSTRALIA, 1783-1833. An 
Economic History of Australasia. By Brian Fitzpatrick. (Allen & Unwin, 
18s.) This work completes the statement of Australia’s economic and 
political growing-pains begun by such writers as Coghlan and Shann, and 
continued by O’Brien and Madgwick. It provides a complete conspectus 
of the first fifty years of organised settlement in terms of contemporary 
archives, and should become a standard source-book for the semi-scholar. 
The author states as hypothesis that New South Wales was founded as 
“a convenient, because remote territory to which ‘ redundant poor,’ whether 
convicted or not, might be despatched—there, on arrival, or expiry of 
sentence, or pardon, to be settled on peasant plots ; so they would remain, 
not again to overburden the newer, capitalist-farmer economy of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” He concludes that Australia was saved by the 
development of a pastoral economy, which eventually caused “ British 
policy to drag in its train.” Nevertheless, academic writers of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s type, by their very attention to minute detail and meticulous 
analysis of sources, cannot expect to engage readers unless they also cultivate 
a lively, agreeable style. The book would have been more valuable if the 
writer had occasionally forgotten his high academic mission and remembered 
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THE ENIGMA OF JAMES II. By Malcolm V. Hay. (Sands, 83. 6d.) 
PRINCE EDWARD AND THE FORTY-FIVE. By Winifred Duke. 
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(Robert Hale, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Hay is a defender of King James II and has 
little difficulty in showing that as Duke of York he has been hardly treated 
over his brief but successful Scottish Vice-royalty. He also contends that 
James meant his Act of Indulgence to be genuine toleration to all religious 
sects and not an excuse for giving exclusive power to his co-religionists. 
Unfortunately Mr. Hay forgets to submit his case. We grow suspicious 
when we see Bishop Burnet treated as a villain when he is anti-James 
and as a reliable witness when he satisfies Mr. Hay. The book ends in 
indiscriminate abuse of all historians from Burnet to Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who gets a special blast to himself. Mr. Hay is no historian but a lusty 
controversialist ; a pity, because James IT has a case though he himself 
surrendered all his briefs to the supporters of the Revolution. 

Miss Duke has written a straightforward account of the ‘“‘ Forty-Five.”’ 
Her sympathies lie with Lord George Murray, the Prince’s Commander-in- 
Chief, rather than with his royal master, and she has no good word to say 
for the Irish followers of the young Chevalier. She has not apparently 
consulted the diaries of two of these Irishmen—O’Sullivan and Sir John 
Macdonell—which reveal a similar hatred of Murray. The truth will 
perhaps never be known as to the merits of Lord George. He was probably 
not so white as Miss Duke paints him, but the Prince’s Army was a medley 
of conflicting interests which it would have taken a very tactful yet deter- 
mined man to compose and unite. ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie” never was 
and never would have been such a man. The price of the book should 
have allowed of a map and more than one illustration. 
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BIRDS THROUGH THE, YEAR.* Written and illustrated by “ Fish. 
Hawk.” (Duckworth, 10s. 6d.) THE HANDBOOK OF BRITIsy 
BIRDS. Vol. 2. Edited by H. F. Witherby. (Witherby, 25s., set of 5 
volumes £5 5s.) ‘“‘ Fish-hawk’s”’ enthusiasm for observing birds is obvious 
and some of his illustrations show that he can draw, but his information js 
not entirely accurate. ‘‘ Rambles Among Birds” is a suitable title for this, 
as, indeed, for many of the ornithological works put before the public. 

The first volume of the new Handbook appeared last spring and its 
users have had plenty of time to test its practical value in the field. Op 
all sides we hear praise of the letterpress and of the general arrangement and 
set-out : as a result the second volume has been eagerly awaited, nor are 
we disappointed in its contents. With the same thoroughness as its pr. 
decessor, it deals with warblers, chats, hirundines, woodpeckers and owls; 
if the illustrations are on the small side they are vivid and accurate. With 
three further volumes such as this in prospect, the bird-lover’s lot is indeed 
a happy one. 


PYRENEAN. By J. B. Morton. (Longmans, 8s. 6d.) Mr. Morton’s 
book is the story of a young man who travelled on foot through the Pyrenees, 
some years ago, starting from the Mediterranean and ending up on the 
Atlantic shore. Much is altered now ; the development of communications 
has made the high mountains easier of access, and a book quite like it cannot 
be written again. It is, as one would expect, much more than a mere travel 
book—full of poetry, philosophy, dry observation of human nature, warm 
response to beauty of all kinds. It is impossible to trace the course of 
“Miles Walker’s”’ wanderings in a short notice, but perhaps one may 
quote some of the chapter-headings with advantage. There is Chapter J, 
“In which I Turn My Back on the Roussillon, and Cross the Carlitte Moun. 
tains ”’—on through Andorra, the Val d’Aran, through Luchon to Venasque, 
and so to Chapter V, “ In Which I Advance on Aragon—Am Beguiled by the 
Pale Huntress in the Woods of Ossau, and Sleep among the Onions.” More 
adventures, then Chapter VIII, “ In Which, like Charlemagne, I Cross the 
Pass of Roncevalles—Look Through a Hole in the World—And Play the 
Foo]”’; to the final chapter, ‘In Which I Fall in with a Red-Haired 
Postman—Challenge a Hurricane—And Come to the Atlantic.” 

“The whole art of life,” says Mr. Morton, consists in knowing when to 
abandon with a good grace something that will one day be taken from you 
by force.” This spirit of wise un-regret runs through all the pages—the 
writer takes the world as he finds it, drinks here, sleeps there, finds each 
moment good—and passes on. In the pictures he paints there is roughness 
and hardship as well as beauty, but fever and fret is miraculously absent. 
In the widest sense, he is a Good Traveller. 

TIME AND THE CHILD. By E. Graham Howe. (Faber, 7s. 6d.) 
Time and the Child is built on a series of lectures originally published by 
Dr. Howe under the title Morality and Reality. The book has been prac- 
tically re-written and much new material added. Parents who strive to 
bring up their children on the lines of modern psychology often find, to 
their own discomfiture, that the child remains a law unto itself, and 
carefully framed rules simply do not work. The truth is that it is our 
own attitude to our offspring which matters, not the rules we make. We 
are apt to assume that the child is at the same stage of development as 
ourselves and we try (almost unconsciously) to force our opinions and 
feelings on him, often with disastrous results. Whereas if we see the 
child as he is and not as we think he ought to be, we can give him 4 
reasonable discipline which he will understand. Tolerance of his natural 
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desires does not mean that we must allow him to ride rough-shod over us, 
yor that we must always employ “ sweet reasonableness ” in dealing with 
him. He must learn something of life, and life is by no means “ swectly 
reasonable.” Only, before we punish, let us make sure that the child 
is being really naughty, and not simply offending our own amour propre. 
4 book packed with common sense from a skilled physician who is the 
father of a delightful family. 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES. By F. J. Drake- 
Carnell. (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) Like all the Batsford books, this work is 
profusely illustrated and beautifully got up. The author has collected a 
wonderful array of the ancient customs and observances which still linger 
to give a picturesque tinge to our daily life and which move Americans 
gich as the late Walter Page to admiration mingled with bewilderment. 
Parliament, the Courts of Law, the Navy, the Army, the Church, the City, 
the country folk, all move in accordance with a ritual born in the mists of 
the past. Mr. Drake-Carnell is now and then over glib in his statements. 
It is not the fact, for instance, that no one ever wears gloves in the presence 
of the King. Every officer who passes before him at a levee is gloved. 
Courts of summary jurisdiction sit on other racecourses, beside that at 
Ascot, as an obvious matter of convenience. But take it all in all, this is a 
delightful book, as pleasant to read as it must have been to compile. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


UNEMPLOYMENT : ITS CAUSE AND CURE. By Dorothy Crisp. 
(The National Review, Gd., by post 7$d.) This gives a vivid account of 
the effect of the social services upon unemployment, and shows how the 
measures designed to ameliorate poverty have increased its scope. It is 
brightly written, easy to read and informative. 

ANTHONY EDEN. A Biography. By Alan Campbell Johnson. 
(Hale, 15s.) 

EMPERORS, ANGELS AND EUNUCHS. By Helen Dines. (Chatto & 
Windus, 12s. 6d.) 

SOUTHERN LIGHTS. By John Rymill. The official account of the 
British Graham Land Expedition, 1934-1937. (Chatto & Windus, 16s.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT: ITS CAUSE AND CURE 


by Dorothy Crisp 
A complete account of the socialisation of England, practical and theoretical, 


together with the remedy for our present discontents. 
also 


ENGLAND, THE EMPIRE AND THE REST 


(with especial reference to the real German menace) “ England, the Linchpin 
of Civilization,” ‘‘ England Unarmed is Stronger than the Legions of Europe. 


SIXPENCE EACH— by post 73d. 
Obtainable from Booksellers or from the Offices of 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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